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Uncanny 








The Greeks had a word for it! 
"Kanastron" was their word 
for a food or drink container. 
Kanastron became "canister" -- 
then "can." 










170 cans per person! qhat's 
about the average yearly 
consumption of motor oil, 
drugs, canned foods, beer and 
other everyday products 

in America! 
















Junior member of the family 
of Continental products is molded 
plastics -- for radio cases, automotive 
parts, etc. CCC also makes fibre drums, 
paper cups and containers, crown 

caps and cork products. 








How Continental’s 1947 income 
pie was divided. Materials 

and outside services, salaries 
and wages were the biggest 

items of expense. (Sales reached 
an all-time high -- $266 


million plus!) 





MATERIALS AND 
—] OUTSIDE SERVICES 















The ancient Greeks would have been flabbergasted 
by the amazing variety of containers that are 
used today. (Particularly metal containers! ) 
Nowadays, billions of cans in scores of shapes 
and sizes carry everything from soup to nuts, 
aspirin to paint. In fact, about 2500 different 
products come in cans. 

Add to cans the many other products we now 
make (listed under that picture of a 
stork carrying our latest "baby") and 
you'll soon see why we say, "The bigger 
the family, the better the service." 
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The bigger the family... 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


...the better the service! 




















VEEDER-ROOT 


Small Reset Counters 
are built into Scores 
of Modern Machines... 

















COIN MACHINES 











PRINTING MACHINERY FARM MACHINERY 


to add EXTRA UTILITY and Marketability 


Small size, compact, these Small Reset Counters 
(Series 1120) can be readily built into an almost 
endless catalog of machines and products. 
Available in 5 Types: Revolution, Ratchet, Rat- 
chet with Lever Reset, Ratchet with Lock-and-Key 
Reset, and as a Combined Counter (either Revolu- 
tion or Ratchet) made with 2 counters in 1 case, 
adding in unison — one reset counter, and one 
non-reset totalizer, 

Other Specifications: 5 figures standard. Speed, 


Veeder-Ro 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONN ( 


Ira 


1000 counts per minute. Drive shaft on left or 
right side, rotating top coming or top going. 

A counter of almost infinite uses... gives any 
product, into which it is built, the added usefulness 
of keeping its own production or performance 
records, in terms of turns, strokes, etc. 


Write for complete specifications and prices, and 
for 8-page Catalog of a// Veeder-Root Counters 


for mechanical, electrical and manual operation. 











Where there are Lights- 


ties WIRE! 















Where there are people, there is a market for 
your product, and where there is a market, 

there is a need for signs. Guiding signs, 
reminding signs—signs to sell. Besides its 

lines of wires for standard lighting ser- 
vice, Belden Manufacturing Company 
has collaborated with engineers in 

the neon and fluorescent tube fields. 
And for this service specialized 
cables have been developed that 


are second to none in long-life 


There is: and trouble-free operation. 
plus protection This is another instance 
in Belden where making better wires 
Wire to meet your needs is 


Belden’s business. 
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So...if you want skilled attention 





Today, more Remington Rand punched-card 





ch accounting machines are being sold to your particular problems... 
and delivered than ever before. if you want the finest punched-card 

. Despite greatly increased sales volume, accounting machines and methods 
: : deliveries of new machines and available today... and want them NOW — 
g, ls machines incorporating major new develop- then you want to get in touch with your 

ments are up to normal pre-war schedules. Remington Rand sales representative. 

/ Why? We’ve transformed our post-war To start things moving, call our nearest 

expansion blue-prints into fact. office, or write Tabulating Machines 

Increased sales and service staffs are hard Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

aft at work, serving people like you. 


ahi And new manufacturing facilities are 





a producing at an all-time peak. 











a Reminglon Kand FOR 40 YEARS —PUNCHED-CARD PACEMAKER 
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which way do You 


pick a finish ? 


THE HARD WAY 4)! 
































PLEASE FILL IN THAT 
MONSANTO COUPON FOR US 


4 
‘ 








specialty coatings there’s one 
suited perfectly to your needs. 


Why waste your time on trial 
and error when Monsanto lab- 
oratories have probably cov- 
ered that ground already? 


And there are Monsanto ex- 

perts to select that formulation 

for you. No matter what your 

requirement, what your prod- 

uct’s made of .. . textile, metal, 

plastics, wood . . . let Monsanto 
assist you with your problem. 


If you want a coating for 
your product that’s faster 
drying or with better alcohol 

resistance, or more abra- 
sion resistance, or less gloss 
— the chances are that 
among Monsanto's 15,000 


For complete information on your 
particular finishing problem, you 
can address the convenient coupon. 


proved formulations of 


e MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. MERRIMAC DIVISION 
Department WBM10, Boston 49, Mass. 














asthe cienameiniaananatasinn = Please send data helpful to me in finishing . 

" 
MUON eKOn - — oe. 
OTE RSTO © Company , 
> e@ Address ° 
© City State e 
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THE DEPARTMENTS 


Business Abroad 
Business Outlook 
Commodities 
Finance 
SESE re 
International Outlook 
Labor 
ee 
The Markets 
eee ars ae wa 
Petroleum 
Production 
Readers Report 
The Trend 
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THE COVER 


When E. I. du Pont de Nemour; ; 

o., Inc., executive committee O.Kk 
a $30-million research expansion, 1 
was happier about it than Crawfo: 
Greenewalt. For the new president 
the country’s biggest chemical produ 
is a research man himself. 
e Career—He started with the com; 
as a chemist in 1922. Since then, 
his field of chemical engineering 
has won academic—Doctor of Sci 
from the University of Delawarc 
1940—as well as industrial honors. 

One of Greenewalt’s big jobs at < 
Pont was getting nylon out of the | 
oratory and into the pilot plant. D 
ing the war, he called some of th« 
nals for the big du Pont team 
worked on the atomic energy progra 
he was one reason for du Pont’s succ 
in designing, building, and running t 
Hanford (Wash.) plutonium plant. A: 
Greenewalt was responsible for ma 
taining liaison for du Pont with ¢ 
University of Chicago and Oak Ridg 
e Executive—But scientific assets are 
his only claims to the big jobs he ho 
With du Pont, he has had a thoroug 
tryout as a working executive. He | 
held important posts in four of the co 


pany’s ten manufacturing departmen* 
and in two of the auxiliary departmen 


(Chemical and Development). Also, 
has served as a vice-president, a dir 
tor, and a member of the executi 
committee. He took his present job t! 
year when Walter S. Carpenter, Jr.. | 
came chairman (BW —Jan.24'48,p2( 
e Young-Minded—The new preside: 


is a young man as corporate presiden! 


go—45. Du Pont likes its executi 
that way. Six company presidents | 
fore him (he’s the 10th in its 146-ve 
history) have been as young or young 





Sige 








SNe cae aeed 


At his country home near Wilminci 


ton, Del., 

—a daughter of Irenee du Pont- 
three children. 
over his scientific curiosity, 
completely equipped machine shop 


—Complete du Pont Co. 
page 97; cover painting b 
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Even there, he carr 
in his ow 


Greenewalt lives with -”* wit 
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BUSINESS WEEK Molotov’s inviting himself to a conference to improve Russo-U. S. rela- 
MAY 15, 1948 tions may or may not improve long-range prospects for peace (page 15). 
e 
















However, it temporarily limits our preparedness program. Our spend- 
ing, under the circumstances, will not go above the $17-billion for a ‘‘first 
step’’ (Special Report, BW-Apr.24’48,p19). 


This means no real contracts for arms in the foreseeable future. 











It means that orders for the military ‘‘housekeeping”’ items will not be 
ona bonanza scale. (Food, textile, and shoe people: take note.) 
e 






Settlement of our difficulties with Russia would be highly favorable 
for business (just as recent prospects of ultimate war have been bad). Yet 


an accord now—or even the chance of one—robs business of the ‘‘expecta- 
tions’ which are a prop under prices and production. 


Best advice is to count business on the books, not possibilities. 


d } e 
Ch 




































* This week’s big domestic news came on the labor front. 


The Chrysler walkout and the government's rail take-over made the 
headlines. But today’s developments had been shaped by the refusal of the 
steel and electrical equipment industries to boost wages. 

Three months ago, no such thing was in the cards. Management then 
had no idea it could curb inflation by holding wages and prices. 

Now there’s this added incentive: to restore two-way bargaining. 

This is the most important test since the C.1.0.’s organizing drive more 
than a decade ago. Public opinion backs the strikers less now than any 
time ina long while. The next few weeks will be worth watching. 

e 








Management's tougher stand in union negotiations can partly be traced 
back to none other than John L. Lewis (BW-Mar.20’48,p9). 


He repeatedly has shown how a union can hamstring business. Beyond 

that, his latest coal stoppage nipped many industries’ prospects of record 
production and profits. 
dl Auto manufacturers, for instance, were set back to a hand-to-mouth 
ue basis on steel inventory. They no longer faced the biggest year in history. 
Rising labor costs had forced them to price marginal car buyers out of the 
market. Why shouldn’t they have a showdown with labor? 

Upshot of all this might be the hammering home of the truism that rising 
», wages and living standards rest on higher productivity alone. 











ae 
EER BE HN. 


t i Industry will face another major decision if it wins the present test with 


~ labor and raises productivity. Will it then be possible to produce and sell 
‘e c more units by lowering prices and taking a narrower margin? 
ent : e : 


Steel supplies will be a little easier if we have long auto strikes (not that 
this is any consolation to Detroit). 








ip Auto companies would replenish steel stocks while strikebound. And 
: some steel with their names on it could be diverted to other users. 
an a 


Drains on our steel output for arms and exports are exaggerated. 








For example, Britain had expected to get in the neighborhood of 2-mil- 
lion tons under the Marshall Plan. Receipts will be only a fraction of that 
PAGE 9 amount. Besides, the amount already going into arms and exports is sub- 
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stantially higher than the new programs. Here are estimates given the 
American Steel Warehouse Assn. by David F. Austin, U. S. Steel’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales: 

Present arms and exports programs are taking about 14-million tons of 
steel. Additions boost the take to 17-million or 17 Y2-million tons. 

¢ 

Food news will be made increasingly in the Corn Belt, the spring-wheat 
states, and Canada’s prairie provinces from now on. 

Our winter wheat crop is oniy about six weeks from harvest. Its condi- 
tion continues good, with prospects for about 850-million bu. 








But corn and spring wheat plantings are only now in full swing. 
td 
Collections are the things to keep an eye on now—rather than total vol- 
ume of credit. 








Use of credit is bound to be a lot higher than prewar. The price level is 
very much higher and the whole economy very much bigger. 

instalment sales of department stores are up substantially from a year 
ago. But collection ratios are down only slightly. 

More important, collections on both charge accounts and instalments are 
much better now than they were in 1941. 


Prices of natural rubber this year depend largely on our stockpiling. 

Supplies will slightly exceed manufacturers’ needs in the view of the 
Rubber Study Group (BW-May 8’48,p24). But some rubber men in this 
country are convinced supplies will be even more ample than that. 
Here’s why: 

(1) The study group seems to have stated output conservatively. 

(2) Use in the U. S., United Kingdom, and France may fall below the 
estiméftes. 

(3) Synthetic consumption in the U. S. still is running ahead of the 
rate projected by the study group; if we continue to use more synthetic, 
then demand for natural will go down almost in direct relation. 

Add up these points and use of natural rubber could be much less than 
the study group figured. The surplus supply could run well over 100,000 
tons—which the stockpilers probably would be glad to take off the market. 











The trade believes the stockpile now is 200,000 to 300,000 tons. 

Needed: at least that much again, or a wartime year’s military takings. 
* 

Britain is holding a wild card in the rubber deal. The government has 
some 90,000 tons of natural crude. John Bull is holding this at 26/2¢ a Ib. 
(about 3¢ above New York)—or so the story goes. 

ry 

Reduced demand for tires will have an effect on the rubber market. 

But competition doesn’t mean all tires must be built more cheaply. 





One kind of competition is to build—and advertise—premium tires. 
This appeal is to the quality market; it calls for all natural rubber; the best 
in tire cord, white sidewalls, and everything. 

But costs are the deciding factor at the other end of the scale. 

With rubber companies putting out second- and third-line tires, the 
5¢ a Ib. advantage of synthetic over natural crude is a big factor. 

So is the relative cost of cotton, rayon, and nylon for fabric. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 15, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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} £1923-25=100 1923-25=100—4 
: 240 ~ 1200 
220 —190 
200 
—— 180 
180 
—————--.-— + —---- -___—+{170 
160 —— 
. ~ 
PAOLLitE tite it St ililrututill60 
1945 1946 1947 1948 ae la 
§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above). . . . . "1919 H94 179518831622 
PRODUCTION 
ee comermens: (9. GE CODACHEY) oe ooo oc ices ccc ese secsnccecesaseee 94.3 91.0 71.3 94.2 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks............ 2.0.2... 06 ceceeeeees 85,345 +102,967 103,004 93,369 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $24,273 $24,079 $24,795 $17,391 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)......................0.004. 5,087 5,042 5,033 4,653 3,130 
ee Cen INE BAD OR og Sie ware ae Clie s trees vetesccusntes 5,413 5,413 5,377 5,005 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). .................c eee eeeeeeees 2,300 ~—-+1,926 348 2,086 1,685 
TRADE 
, Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).........0005 ‘ 83 81 82 86 86 
j All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 2.2.0... eee eee eee eee 66 61 28 61 52 
ee Oe ees ace deb cly cy eb an vase ts ceeisereeedege $27,762 $27,682 $27,833 $28,197 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of otinniinn ENG sien aan o +8% +11% -12% +12% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............,...00cceeeeeeee 108 106 79 98 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................... 416.4 415.8 418.7 401.1 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 274.5 274.3 271.6 264.4 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 374.8 371.5 375.2 339.9 146.6 
ee OU END, BON i ioc. s cc aceescucscavscascreneenas $80.27 $81.14 $81.14 $69.82 $56.73 
Ne SEER COMPOSI” CROONER ROMEPS . wn ee ewes ecce sees sdeecce cess $40.66 $40.42 $40.33 329.58 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib:).............0.. 2 cee eeeeeeees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 22.788¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas RN eda or ta tee We ela re ar el eran aracales Sai ace apd G wield: <euece Ts Oe $2.42 $2.39 $2.46 $2.66 $0.99 
re PO MRD vile ve ch bsiedsendencnectcctecteces 5.14¢ 5.20¢ 5.39¢ 6.19¢ 3.38¢ 
4 Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2.2.22... 06-202 c eee ees 37.36¢ 37.37¢ 37.15¢ 36.15¢ 13.94¢ 
ORR Bo, oct « Sad KA AO Rube oo ol os 'Keiwle oa dbs ooo of $1.911 $1.833 $1.785  $1.497 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)........... ccc ccc cece ccc ccee 23.60¢ +23.43¢ 22.88¢ 22.08¢ 22.16¢ 
: FINANCE 
; 90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............-2eceeeeeees 125.3 123.3 121.4 114.6 78.0 
: Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)..........++++05 3.41% 3.43% 3.47% 3.15% 4.33% 
9 High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................--. 2.77% 2.77% 2.78% 2.53% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). ............00+ 14% 14% 14% =14-14% 1.00% 
: Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 123% 12% 14% 1% 4-4% 
' BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................+++++ 46,529 46,671 45,975 45,731 ++#27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...........-....+e0005 63,132 62,940 62,869 63,247 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 14,205 14,159 14,336 =—:11,953 + +6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks......... 2.0.0... 6000s ceseeeeeeee 1,577 1,558 1,589 1,954 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 35,640 35,475 35,214 39,273 +#15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks..........-...6.. 00000 eseees 4,246 4,305 4,321 4,051  ++#4,303 
ns SUNOS Ain MINN CNS os 5 Sonn Sa dias Few Agha san cglawh oe 0c 860 880 710 654 5,290 
Hotel fedecal veverve credit cutetemding.::....6.66.0 00. ci cc cesec cree oteces 20,856 20,952 21,085 22,230 2,265 
"Preliminary, week ended May 8tb. tCeiling fixed by Government, SDate for "Latest Week" on each series on request. 
+Revised, +tEstimate (B.W .—Jul.12'47,p.16). 
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NEXT WINTER’S HEAT STARTS HERE 


Coal moves out fast in modern, 
mechanized coal mines. Machines 
dig it out. Battery-powered shuttle 
cars, like the one above, deliver it 
to the “main line” and load it into 
mine cars where battery-powered 
locomotives speed it to the shaft . . . 
completing the first step in its con- 
version to heat and power for your 
needs. Much of this mine haulage 
equipment is powered by safe, 
dependable Exide Batteries. 


There are Exide Batteries for every 
storage battery need. Directly or in- 
directly they serve you in many 
ways. They help carry your voice 


over telephone wires . . . are used in 
the production of radio and motion 
picture entertainment. They are 
used in ships and aircraft for many 
tasks. On railroads they supply 
power for signal systems, car light- 
ing, air-conditioning, Diesel loco- 
motive cranking. In manufacturing 


Exide 


BATTERIES 





plants Exide Battery-powered in- 
dustrial trucks speed up material 
handling and cut handling costs. 
And on millions of cars, they pro- 
vide daily proof that ‘“‘When it’s 
an Exide, you start.” 


For 60 years the name Exide has 
stood for dependability, economy, 
safety and long life. Information 
regarding the application of storage 
batteries for any business or indus- 
trial need is available upon request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





mesemsnirn: preelstnee-s nomen sasciaanni intit 2 TE EI a IN nL a RET lam 





THE REAL QUESTION IS: Did Russia 
mean it—Molotov’'s offer to sit down 
and talk out a worldwide settlement? 





First off, Truman’s foreign-policy makers are 
trying to cancel out the terrific propaganda setback 
they've suffered from Russia’s ‘‘acceptance’’ of an 
inadvertent bid to a peace parley. 

The State Dept. is painfully aware that, all 
over the world, Russia’s move makes it look as if 
the U. S. were wilfully blocking a chance for peace. 
None of Truman’‘s disclaimers that Ambassador 
Smith issued any invitation can wipe out that im- 
pression; only Russia could do that now—by taking 
a new aggressive move. 

Will she? That’s the real question. 


There are good grounds for thinking that the 
Russians may really want to call off the cold war. 

This week's surprise broadcast by Radio Mos- 
cow brought out into the open a series of hints that 
Russia is flinching from U.S. pressure in Europe 
(BW-Apr.24'48,p15)—that, with the Marshall Plan 
rolling, Russia may even be looking for a way to get 
in on European reconstruction (BW-Feb.7'48,p15). 

It shouldn’t take many weeks to tell whether 
this is the case. 

If Russia simply stands pat and stops making 
faces at us—doesn’t move into Palestine next week, 
or into Iran, or Berlin—that’s a pretty good clew in 
itself. Moscow would be banking on the American 
public’s yearning for a rest from crises to undercut 
Truman’‘s standoffishness. 


So, unless Stalin kicks the west in the teeth 
again in the next few weeks, you won’t see much 
new in the stop-Russia program. 

The things that are already in the works—the 
draft, more planes, global aid—will ride on the 
momentum they've already got. 

But the next steps—lend-lease, military alli- 
ance with western Europe—can’t get through with- 
out the aid of another crisis such as the Czech coup, 
which put steam behind the air program. 

The State Dept. and Vandenberg have been 
holding these, waiting for Russia to provide the 
needed crisis; around town just before the big broad- 
cast you could sort of smell a crisis being shaped up. 


If the stop-Russia program does stop about 
where it is, what will that mean to you? 
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It will mean that the draft may not be as tough 
as it might have been. A queasy Congress may 
seize the excuse to put draft machinery on a more- 
or-less standby basis. And, in any case, men are 
likely to be called up more slowly. 

It will mean that you'll have to take another 
look at the business boom. Some of the inflationary 
steam has been the anticipation that armament and 
foreign-aid spending would get bigger and bigger 
and bigger. 

Without lend-lease and with a quiescent Rus- 
sia, this wouldn‘t happen. So, estimates of business 
prospects would have to be based on conventional! 
economic factors rather than on foreign politics. 


THE MILITARY’S IDEA of the kind of standby 
mobilization controls that ought to be passed now 
has whipped up a storm inside Truman’‘s cabinet 

It’s pretty much a tempest in a teapot; Con- 
gress isn’t going to act this year on whatever mobili- 
zation proposals Truman makes—whether or not 
Russia behaves. 

The Commerce Dept. doesn’t like the scheme 
Arthur Hill’s National Security Resources Board has 
put on Truman’s desk. Objection: the implication 
Commerce reads into Hill’s report favoring some 
mandatory controls now, to be run by NSRB itself. 

Commerce Secretary Sawyer doesn’t think any 
controls are needed now. And when any are needed 
he wants them handled by a completely civilian 
agency—his own, for instance. 

A hint on Truman’s attitude: He’s ordered 
Hill and his staff to move out of the Pentagon and 
into the Executive Office, specifically to get him 
away from Defense Secretary Forrestal. 


ATOM LABOR TROUBLE is worth watching. 

The Oak Ridge dispute (page 110) is forcing 
Congress to face up to an issue it has never yet 
dealt with: What kind of law does it take to deal 
with industries where you just can't afford to have 
a strike? 

Taft-Hartley says you enjoin a strike in these 
industries for 80 days; it provides no machinery 
after that. 

At Oak Ridge the 80 days run out June 7. 
Even though it’s only a laboratory that is involved, 
public opinion just won’t tolerate a stoppage there. 

The only solution congressmen have come up 
with yet is some sort of compulsory arbitration. 

The Atomic Energy Commission doesn’t like 
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the idea much; neither do its contractors. Last fall, 
AEC tried to get its contractors to work out an 
arbitration system voluntarily. They turned it down 


flat. 
a 


Whatever Congress is cornered into doing to 
keep Oak Ridge going is apt to set the pattern for 
national emergency strikes in general—-when Con- 
gress finally has to deal with them. 

And there's a growing chance that this summer 
may turn out to be the time when Congress does 
have to deal with them. 

There already are a lot more men on strike 
than the Republicans ever expected when they de- 
cided to let labor legislation lie for this year. What 
with meat, Chrysler, Boeing, and Caterpillar, some 
200,000 are out right now. Other strikes could 
come in electrical manufacturing and nonferrous 
metal mining. 

But more compelling than any of these are the 
threats in coal and ocean shipping, both national- 
emergency industries. 

Shipping contracts expire June 15; coal, June 
30. So, the 80-day injunctions on both would be 
running out in September. 

Congressmen know they dare not be caught 
back home when that happens—without having 
worked out a solution. 


BEHIND THE RAIL SEIZURE is a tangle of 
presidential politics and of union politics. 

A. F. Whitney’s Trainmen has been raiding 
the A.F.L. Switchmen and Robertson’s Enginemen 
Brotherhood. That’s why these unions felt forced 
to hold out for more than Whitney settled for. 

But when Whitney agreed to call off his feud 
with Truman and support him for re-election, 
Whitney exacted a promise—that Truman wouldn’t 
let Whitney's rivals get a better settlement. 


THE LABOR PRESS, just six months away from 
election, still has more brickbats than bouquets to 
toss at every one of the leading candidates for 
president. 

In April, results of a 100-paper survey in 
the Martin Dodge & Co.’s DM Digest show: Only 
Supreme Court Justice Douglas got more favorable 
than unfavorable mentions. But in the total num- 
ber of times mentioned, Douglas ranked eighth out 
of nine. 


Wallace is most often mentioned in the labor 
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press—362 times in 100 papers in April. Of thse 
230 were against, 120 favorable, 12 neutra! 
Truman runs second in number of mentions, with 
119 favorable, 179 unfavorable, and 56 neutra! 
mentions. 

Following, in order, are: 

Taft—8 for, 95 against, 10 neutral; 

Eisenhower—32 for, 40 against, 15 neutral. 

Stassen—7 for, 32 against, 13 neutral; 

MacArthur—1 for, 38 against, 8 neutral; 

Dewey—none for, 28 against, 10 neutral; 

Douglas—23 for, 2 against, 2 neutral; 

Vandenberg—1 for, 3 against, 7 neutral. 

Papers sampled include 50 A.F.L.; 39 C.1.0. 
6 independent; 5 liberal-left wing. Total circulation 
is 10-million. 

° 


THE FLOW OF ARABIAN OIL for the Marshal! 
Plan and the U. S. Navy may be a quick casualty in 
the Palestine showdown. 

King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia has been under 
Arab League pressure for months to cut off Arabian 
American Oil Co.’s rich concession in his country 
His answer has been: I'll throw out the Americans 
when Irag throws out the British. 

Last week, the State Dept. heard that Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia were conferring on oil-concession 
policy. Secretary Marshall's anonymous ‘Lawrence 


of Arabia” (BW-Feb.21'48,p15) has been sent post 


‘haste to Saudi Arabia; State hopes he can keep |bn 


Saud in line. 
e 


Meanwhile, a second regiment of Marines was 
started for the Mediterranean last Tuesday. By 
next week there will be about 7,000 U. S. troops 
handy to Palestine. 

e 


¢ Gossip among Taft’s southern delegates: Maybe 
Bricker would get further. . . . 

e Another project you can write off for this year 
an increase in wage-hour minimums. Congressmen 
handling the 65¢ bill have given up hope of getting 
it through. ... 

@ ECA Chief Paul Hoffman wishes congressmen 
would quit sending him constituents with something 
to sell. Hoffman hasn’t been able to get it across 
that, except for a few items like grain, ECA is let 
ting the Europeans do their own buying. ... 

@ You can count on Congress being back in session 
after the presidential conventions. Incumbents 
can’t afford to go into a campaign with as many 
loose ends as will be still dangling in mid-June. 
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BOUNDARY LINES of railroad freight-tate territories are fainter now that... 


Nation’s Freight-Rate Barriers Are Falling 


Increases just granted by ICC narrow gap between low- and 
high-rate territories; business will be affected in many ways. 


As the railroad industry looked over 
its shoulder at its Army bosses this week 
(page 20), railway customers might well 
have been studying this map. lor the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 


» woven a new pattern of freight rates into 


the boundaries that mark out the rail- 
rate territories. 
* Higher Freight Rates—A new tem- 
porary freight-rate boost—the — third 
granted by ICC since last fall—took 
effect last week. Shipping men don’t 
pretend to know all the industrial effects 
that will come in its wake, but they see 
several possibilities: 

HIGHER PRICES soon for consumers as 
industry passes along the higher rail 
shipping charges. 

A RESHUFFLE of the territories that some 
suppliers can serve, because rate 
changes will put a new factor in the 
competitive situation. 

MIGRATION — ultimately, 


perhaps — of 


some industries to new locations 
nearer to their sources of supply, or 
to their markets. 

e Stopgap—The temporary rate increases 
are intended to give the carriers short- 
term relief—until ICC can make up its 
mind about their request for permanent 
boosts ranging from 28% to 38%, de 
pending on the rate territory. The last 
permanent increase took effect Jan. 1, 
1947 (BW—Dec.14'46,p19). 

The first temporary order came in 
October, 1947; it raised rates enough to 
increase the carriers’ annual freight in- 
come some 8.9% over the Jan. 1, 1947, 
level (BW—Oct.11'47,p22). The second 
boost, this January, brought that figure 
up to 17.2% (BW—Jan.3'48,p10). With 
the latest order, ICC estimates that the 
carriers’ annual —— revenue has been 
boosted a total of 21.5% over the Jan. 
1, 1947, level. And if the 1947 per- 
manent boost is included, the increase 
over what the prewar rate structure 


would have yielded comes to about 43% 
or $2.5-billion a year. 
© Differentials—After the second tempo 
rary increase—in January, 194S8—rates on 
inost commodities were a uniform 20% 
higher than in early 1947. This held 
true on shipments within any single ter 
ritory and on those between territorics 

But the new boost abandons. this 
uniformity. Rates are now 30% higher 
than the Jan. 1, 1947, level within 
eastern territory (including Pocahon 
tas); 25% within southern territory and 
Zone I of western trunk-line territory: 
still only 20% within the other terri 
tories. All shipments between terri 
tories are up 25% (for this purpose, 
Zone I of the western trunk-line area 
is considered a separate territory) 
e Exceptions— These 
creases do not apply to all commodities 
The major exceptions are the heavy 
low-value industrial commodities that 
are usually shipped in bulk; these in 
clude iron and steel products, ores, ce 
ment, sand and coal, bricks, 
building materials, lumber. 

On most such commodities, increases 


percentage in 


gravel, 
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have been granted on a flat, cents-per- 
unit-of-weight basis; the boosts are less, 
percentagewise, than those granted on 
other freight. 
e@ Eastern Increase—There are two rea- 
sons that last week’s order, like the 
1947 permanent boost, gave eastern 
roads bigger increases than carriers in 
other parts of the country: 

(1) The eastern roads’ hauls include 


more terminal handling; and 
Both this years severe winter 


and the loss of revenue from the coal 
strike hit eastern roads especially hard. 
But the long-run effect of this pref- 
erential treatment may be unfavorable 
to the eastern carriers. Rates in eastern 
territory have always been lower than 
those elsewhere; now that gap has been 
narrowed. And this narrowing—par- 
ticularly if the trend is continued— 
might well encourage a shift of industry 
from the East to the South and West. 
That, however, would be distinctly a 
long-term process. Now, businessmen 
are more interested in the immediate 
effects of the new rate boosts. 
e Consumer Goods—Makers of heavy 


consumer goods—autos, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators—will not be se- 


riously affected by the latest rate in- 
creases on materials they buy. This 
new boost in freight charges on their 
supplies of raw materials (known as 
“freight in”) is simply one more factor 
in gradually rising costs. Manufac- 
turers of such items set prices periodi- 
cally and don’t like to change them; 
the freight boost will not of itself set 
off many increases in advertised prices. 
Of course, it may reflect itself in 
quotations on 1949 models. But such 
increases won't be traceable to freight 
costs alone; wages, materials, and over- 
head will probably have more effect. 
On those consumer goods that are 
sold f.o.b.—autos are a prime example 
—the effect of the freight boosts will 
be felt immediately by the consumer. 
Reason: He _ himself pays the freight 
charge on the finished product— the 
“freight out.” 
@ Producer Goods—Makers of heavy 
producer goods, like machine tools, will 
also feel ap immediate effects. Freight 
in is only small part of their total 
raw- car costs. And in these days 
of strong demand, increased freight-out 
costs are not likely to force makers of 
such products out of distant markets. 
But eventually, when demand slacks 
off, higher freight rates may well have 
just that effect. For instance, steel 
producers in the Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh areas who supply the 
automobile makers will find it harder 
to compete with Great Lakes Steel, 
whose plant is on the edge of Detroit. 
e Where It Will Hurt—On the other 
hand, the freight-rate increase does have 
an immediate effect on businessmen 
who sell in distant markets, where there 
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is strong competition from suppliers 
closer to those markets. 

This applies, for instance, to West 
Coast canners of such foods as toma- 
toes, asparagus, and spinach; they face 
strong competition from shippers in 
the Middle West and the South. 

Shippers of Pacific Northwest lum- 

ber don’t expect the new rates to affect 
their position in eastern and midwestern 
markets as long as demand for lumber 
remains strong. But when demand 
slacks off, they feel they will be at a 
competitive disadvantage as compared 
with southern lumber producers. 
e Freight Absorption—In many indus- 
tries, shippers absorb the freight charge 
to distant markets to meet the prices 
quoted by producers near or at the 
market. Such “delivered price” systems 
were recently threatened by the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Cement 
Institute case (BW—May1’48,p24). 
They are also threatened by higher 
freight charges. As freight rates rise, 
delivered price systems will grow more 
dificult to maintain—unless local and 
nearby competitors raise their prices. 

Some companies are meeting the 
problem by developing their own “trans- 
portation. Sharon Steel, in the Cleve- 
land area, uses its own truck line for de- 
liveries to customers in places like De- 
troit and Niles, Mich. This trend may 
be expected to continue. 
¢ Closer to Home—Some companies 
who have always bought from distant 
suppliers are looking for sources closer 
to home, or for substitute materials. A 
Cleveland foundry has been using a 
special grade of molding sand, which 
for the past 32 years it bought in Ken- 
tucky. Now a substitute sand is ob- 
tained a few miles from Cleveland. The 


sand may not be so good, but the ,, 
ing in freight cost is worth the « tra 
labor required in the foundry. 


Another Cleveland manufact 
who makes electric fixtures, passe: 
to his customers the increased fr 
on brass he bought in New Eng! 
The customers balked. So the m 
facturer is using other materials ins 
of brass, to keep prices down, 

e Competitive Changes—Difference. 
rate increases within territories, as co \)- 
pared with the increases in rates | 
tween territories, can lead to interest- 
ing results. For instance, the boost on 
shipments within eastern territory 
more than that on goods shipped in ad- 
vantage over companies from the South 
or West. This gives manufacturers io 
ship goods in from outside a competitive 
within the eastern zone (or reduces thie 
advantage formerly held by the easte: 
manufacturer because of the lower rate 
within eastern territory). 

The same thing works in reverse for a 
manufacturer situated in one of the 
three zones where the rates are only 
20% higher than Jan. 1, 1947: On his 
shipments to customers within his zone 
he gains an advantage over competitors 
who ship in from outside. 

Even within a single territory, compe- 
tition might be affected. For instance, a 
Chicago manufacturer might be shut 
out of the Boston market by a Buffalo 
competitor. The reason: Although the 
percentage freight increases of the two 
shippers is the same, the dollar boost is 
greater for the Chicago company—be- 
cause the old dollar freight charge, on 
which the percentage increase is based, 
was larger. And those few added dollars 
might be the straw that breaks the Chi- 
cago camel’s back, competitionwise. 





General Runs Railroads; 
Maj. Gen. Edmond H. Leavey, Chief 


of Army Transportation, this week took 
over operation of the nation’s railroads 
under a_ presidential seizure order. 
Trains continued running on normal 
schedules; a threatened wal':out by three 
operating brotherhoods was barred by 
injunction. 

The railroad labor crisis hasn’t been 
ended completely. The brotherhoods 
will go before Associate Justice T. 
Alan Goldsborough next week to test 
the legality of (1) the seizure, and (2) 
the antistrike order. And they have 
warned carriers and the government 
that the wages and rules controversy 
“still is in front of us.” 

As far as the Army is now concerned, 
any settlement must be worked out be- 
tween unions and railroads. The gov- 
ernment doesn’t want to be placed in 
the position of dictating contract terms 
to either labor or management. 


Issues Still Pend 





- 











& 
Maj. Gen. Edmond H. Leavey 
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Chestnut Case 


Fancied up as “prepared 
marrons, the nuts may make 
tariff history by setting a pre- 
cedent on Geneva pact. 


Chestnuts may have considerable im- 
pact on U. S. tariff history. 

They aren’t ordinary nuts, but “‘pre- 

pared marrons’—chestnuts that have 
been candied, crystallized, or otherwise 
fancied up. Their place in world trade 
ranks low; before the war the U. S. 
imported only about $3,700 worth a 
year. 
e Escape Clause—Marrons popped onto 
the world scene this week through the 
action of the biggest U. S. producer, 
New York City’s G. B. Raffetto, Inc. 
Raffetto says that the country has been 
flooded by foreign versions of the sweet 
ever since the war—and now the Geneva 
tariff agreements have cut the tariff 
from 124¢ a lb. to 8¢. 

The company claims that if it doesn’t 

get relief it's going to be hurt by the 
foreign competition. So it has filed with 
the U. S. Tariff Commission in Wash- 
ington the first formal application for 
relief under the so-called “escape clause” 
of the Genevf agreement (BW—Nov. 
22’47,p23). This provides that if a given 
concession causes or threatens injury to 
domestic producers, it may be with- 
drawn or toned down. 
e More to Come—Tariff commission 
officials see the marron application as 
something more than just an interest- 
ing case. They look on it as the portent 
of things to come. Their thinking is 
shaped by two factors: 

(1) It’s only a matter of time before 
the rest of the world sends the U. S. 
greater quantities of goods than ever 
before. In fact, March imports hit a 
high: $666-million. 

(2) When all of the rates negotiated 
at Geneva go into effect, upwards of 
75% of the 5,350 items (dutiable and 
free) covered by the Tariff Act of 1930 
will be subject to the escape clause. 
¢ Other Industries—If competition gets 
stiff, other industries more basic than 
chestnuts will undoubtedly take advan- 
tage of the Geneva loophole. The dis- 
tillers and smaller manufacturers of alu- 
minum have already kicked the idea 
around. Late last year they began to 
worry about the deep cuts in the new 
tariff rates, which were about to become 
law. But neither followed through: 
Along with almost the whole of U. S. 
business, they concluded that they 
would still be turning a pretty penny— 
Geneva agreements or not. 

But the tariff people see danger sig- 
nals ahead in such products as beans, 
nuts, and other specialty fruits. 
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Fractionating Tower, Shipped in One Piece... 





























... Has a Tight Squeeze Under Bridges 


Smith factory in Milwaukee to dockside, 
where it was loaded aboard barges for ship- 
ment to Cities Service Oil Co. in Chicago. 
It cleared the 11 bridges and tunnels on 
the way by mere inches. 


This 120-ft.-long, 16-ft.-diameter fraction- 
ating tower posed a problem last week to 
A. O. Smith Corp., which made it, and the 
Milwaukee R.R., which shipped it. It took 
six hours, at 4 m.p.h., to get it from the 





e Procedure—When a manufacturer 
does file for relief, here’s what happens: 

If the Tariff Commission decides that 
the case has merit, it then calls public 
hearings. These are followed by a re- 
port to the President. No matter what 
the commission recommends, it’s up to 
him to decide whether to suspend, mod- 
ify, or withdraw the concession. 


By law, the President must first con- 
sult with the countries affected. But 
there’s one exception: If he decides that 
speed is vital to protection, he can act 
first, talk later. But in either event, 
the other countries have the right to 
counter U. S. action by modifying or 
withdrawing “equivalent concessions” 
of their own. 
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The Boss 


Premier Stalin: When the board of experts has worked out the 


details, all things are done in his name 


Atomic Energy 


Five-Year Plans 


Vice-Premier Beria: His secret police guard Vice-Premier Voznesensky: Industrial plan 


the Soviet atom, control forced labor camps 


The Economic 


These are the strong men of Russia’s 
economic thinking and action. It’s their 
iob to shift production into high gear— 
and to keep the machine lubricated—so 
that the postwar Five-Year Plan will be 
completed in 1949, a year early. 

Boosting output was the theme song 
of the Soviet May Day celebrations. 
Workers were told that 1948 is the year 
to make the U.S.S.R. impregnable. 

e The Brain Trust—Behind the scenes is 
this economic brain trust—with unprec- 
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stretches from the Elbe to Vladivostok 


Foreign Minister Molotov: It takes an old party workhorse wit! 
“jron pants” to rule when the boss is away 


His Deputy 











Agriculture 


Vice-Premier Andreyev: Last year’s excelles! 
crops put a feather in his cap 


Brain Trust of Soviet Russi 


edented peacetime power. Its members 
include Stalin and the men who sat with 
him on the Defense Committee during 
the war. Today, this group has no official 
status, but its directives are just as bind- 
ing as they were while the shooting was 
going on. The ministers who nominally 
direct the production drive are little more 
than lackeys for this brain trust. 

From Stalin down, the brain trusters 
are familiar to the outside world. All 
belong to the Politburo, the super-cabi- 


net which keeps an iron grip on ev 
phase of Russian life. 

e Mystery—But who's who in this of 
nomic hierarchy, and how each men 
operates, is a mystery both inside 
outside the Soviet Union. Penetrati§ 
the mystery is important to America 
businessmen. 

For this group will decide when 2 
if the Soviet economy can stand ! 
strain of war. Or, if the Politburo mez! 
to follow up this week’s bid for a %§ 
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His Theorist 


arty Secretary Zhdanov: for Soviet managers a dose of Marxian 


Bogma, backed up with industry “spies” 


Vice-Premier Malenkov: 


His Organizer 


The man with a card-index brain told 


industry: “We are all servants of the state!” 





is! 


Finance 


Hice-Premier Kosygin: a strong arm to bal- 
ce budget after ruble reform 


Foreign Trade 








Construction 


Vice-Premier Mikoyan: He has introduced Vice-Premier Kaganovich: After long years 


American methods to Russia’s food industry 


with the boss, his light is flickering 


Will Decide on War or Peace 


his cc » 
ie Our of Stalin’s brain trusters—Molo- 


men 


side 


ne trang 
\mericay 


hen 


ent with the U.S., then these are 
men with whom we will cooperate, 
f compete, in world trade. 


» Andreyev, Kaganovich, and Mikoyan 
ave been on the job with him for at 

t 15 years. Malenkov, Zhdanov, 
snesensky, and Beria pushed their 
; to the top just before World War 


and tagXosygin has climbed up since the war. 


oO mea 
or a Se 
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upervisors—With the exception of 
in, Molotov, and Zhdanov, each 
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member of the brain trust supervises 
from four to eight more-or-less related 
ministries. , 

Stalin pays less attention to economic 
questions than he did before the war, 
and more attention to foreign policy. 
But he is still the final authoritv in the 
economic field; and all postwar economic 
successes are credited to him. 

e The “Stalin Plans’—The Five-Year 
Plans developed by Voznesensky are 
called ‘Stalin Plans.” The metallur- 


gical works in the Urals, the reconstruc 
tion of the Dnieper dams, the canals, 
and even the excellent harvest of 1947 
are all attributed to Stalin. 

Stalin’s experience in coordinating 
plans and tying up new projects with 
existing realities dates back to 1924, 
when he took over the reins from Lenin 
Members of the brain trust recognize 
that “the boss.” as Stalin is called, has a 
masterly grasp of the over-all picture. 

Stalin pays particular attention to 
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The Boss His Deputy 
Premier Stalin; When the board of experts has worked out the Foreign Minister Molotov: It takes an old party workhorse with 


details, all things are done in his name “jron pants” to rule when the boss is away 
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the development of heavy industry. 
He is probably keeping close tabs on 
the development of the atomic bomb. 
In addition, he decides the order of new 
construction projects, confirms large 
financial allocations, approves the 
spending of gold for the purchase of ma- 
chinery abroad. 

e Molotov’s Position—But since the 
war, Stalin has passed more and more 
of his supervisory duties over to Foreign 
Minister Molotov, one of the veteran 
Bolsheviks who has remained a loyal 
henchman through thick and thin. It’s 
the Foreign Minister who sits in the 
boss’s chair when Stalin is vacationing 
in the Crimea. 

Molotoy is there because of his Party 
record and his past experience in many 
an industrial field. Before he took over 
his foreign post in 1939, he was in 
charge of machinery production. He 
knows “‘a little of everything,” is an 
assiduous worker who is nicknamed in 
Moscow “the man with the iron pants.” 
e Malenkov—Nominally, Andrei Zhda- 
nov is the third-ranking member of the 
brain. But when the group gets down 
to hard economic facts, it’s Georgi 
Malenkov who holds this position. He 
combines the qualities of a typical polit- 
ical boss with a card-index brain and a 
flair for industrial organization. He has 
been a Party member since 1920; in the 
1930’s he kept the Communist Party 
records. 

After the last Party Congress in 1939, 

Malenkov, then only 37, got the job 
of strengthening the state in the field 
of industry. In 1941, Stalin appointed 
him a member of the Defense Com- 
mittee. He was assigned the job of 
heading the aircraft industry. 
e Party Appointments—But Malenkov 
wasn’t astia ed with this. He gradually 
gathered into his hands the party ap- 
paratus by concentrating on a crucial 
point—the appointment of people to 
high posts. 

The first postwar plenum of the Cen- 

tral Committee of the Party promoted 
Malenkoy to full membership in the 
Politburo and to the top Secretaryship 
of the Party after Stalin. In the Party, 
he had already taken over industrial 
problems, the control and appointment 
of party officials, and the foreign de- 
partment. 
@ Disgrace—It was Malenkov’s foreign 
activities which almost brought him 
disaster. In the autumn of 1945, 
Goudzenko left the Soviet Consulate in 
Ottawa to tell the Canadian govern- 
ment about Soviet espionage in Canada. 
Goudzenko was working for Malenkov 
and had been checked by his bureau 
before he was sent abroad. 

Zhdanoy was promptly called to 
Moscow to take over from the disgraced 
Malenkov the party apparatus and all 
the key positions which he had held 
in it. But in the past year Malenkov 
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has regained his authority in the held 


of economics and industrial organiza- 


tion. He remains the “boss” of the 
aviation industry and the chief pusher 
of Russia’s new jet planes. The steel in- 
dustry is in his bailiwick, also. 

e Zhdanoy Comes In—Zhdanov, of 
course, was added to the brain trust. 
But it’s known that he is somewhat at 
sea in economics. By education and 
training, he is most at home in general 
politics. Zhdanov has been a Party 
member since 1915. He’s an effective 
propagandist and Russia’s top theorist 
after Stalin. It’s his job now to lay 
down the “cultural” line. His aim is 
to wipe out all Western influence, to 
force the millions of Russians who had 
been in Europe during and after the 
war to forget what they saw. 

But Zhdanov’s chief influence is ex- 

erted through his control of the Com- 
munist Party’s industrial spies. He 
can use these men to get the lowdown 
on what the other brain trusters are 
achieving, or failing to achieve. 
e Police Chief Beria—As chief of Rus- 
sia’s secret police (MVD), Lavrentii 
Beria may seem out of place in an 
economic brain trust. Beria is not an 
engineer and never worked in industry. 
For many years he was chief of the 
Communist Party in Georgia, Stalin’s 
birthplace. But his police post, which 
he took over in 1938, has brought him 
smack into the industrial picture. At 
a critical point in the war Beria was 
placed in charge of tank production. 
And he is now in charge of the atomic 
industries. 

His vast network of agents enmeshes 

everybody engaged in this work, prompt- 
ing them to work harder and, what is 
equally important, to keep their mouths 
shut. 
e State Planner—As chief of the State 
Planning Commission, 43-year old 
Politburo member Nikolai Voznesensky 
occupies a key position in the Soviet 
economy. In Russia he is widely be- 
lieved to be the outstanding genius 
of economic planning. It is his job to 
blueprint the Five-Year Plans and to 
keep track of their progress, month by 
month. 

Since the war Voznesensky has in- 
troduced several new wrinkles... For one 
thing, he now plans scientific and engi- 
neering development on the basis of 
the experience and achievements in 
the outside world, as well as the Soviet 
Union. 

e Merging Economies—Voznesensky 

also responsible for the so-called Molo. 
tov Plan, so far as any detailed plan 
exists. This plan aims at merging the 
economies of Russia’s satellites in east- 
ern Europe with the Soviet economy. 

The unification of the German in- 
dustry in the Soviet zone with that of 
Russia, is one of Voznesensky’s pet 
projects. 


In contrast to the other men 
of the brain trust, Voznesensky , 
had a serious education, obtaine: 
two engineering colleges. He is ca 
upon for advice by everyone, from 
rectors to ministers. As a result 
has been nicknamed “the golden hy 
e Agriculture Chief—Andrei Andre 
present chief of three agricultural | 
istries, has changed his specializat 
more times than any other brain t: 
member during his years near the « \» 
of the Soviet hierarchy. He was in 
charge of railways before 1935 and then 
moved to a top post in the Pa: 
which he had joined in 1921. 

In his role as head of the State Com 

mittee for Agriculture, Andreyev’s posi- 
tion has been strengthened by two suc- 
cesses: (1) the good crop of 1947; (2 
the series of trials over collective-farin 
“saboteurs” who had looked forward 
to the postwar collapse of the collective- 
farming system. 
e Trader—Anastas Mikoyan is the for- 
eign trade expert on the team. He is 
considered the shrewdest and most ski] 
ful trader in Soviet Russia. 

But Mikoyan’s shrewdness has not 
saved him from criticism. Both industry 
and the army complained during tlic 
war about his foreign purchases. 

Actually, Mikoyan is regarded as mor 

useful in the food industry. This in 
dustry is under the supervision of sey 
eral ministries, all of which Mikoyan 
controls. In this field he is credited 
with a revolution. He studied food 
processing in the United States befor 
the war and introduced much that was 
valuable into the industry of his own 
country. In the brain trust Mikoyan rep 
resents the food ministries, nonferrous 
metals, and oil. 
¢ Building Minister—The career of 
Lazar Kaganovich appears to be about 
over. But in his time Kaganovich’s rise 
had been even steeper than that of 
Malenkov. In 1935, after Party service 
going back to the 1917 revolution, he 
took over the transportation problem 
which hampered the country’s entire 
development. Within a year he almost 
doubled the freight load. After this 
he took simultaneous charge of heav\ 
industry, oil, electric power Geutiop 
ment, and metallurgy. He also occupied 
one of the Party Secretaryships at the 
same time. At present he has the build. 
ing materials industry, construction 
projects, and coal under his wing. 
e Finance Minister—Alexey Kosygin 1s 
the youngest member of the brain trust. 
and one of the toughest. He took over 
as Minister of Finance just after last 
fall’s ruble devaluation. This devalua 
tion took 57-billion rubles out of the 
kitty for the 1948 budget. So it was 
necessary to adopt drastic controls to 
curtail costs of production and to liqui- 
date the embezzlers of government 
property and money. 
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ORE BOAT, built by Maritime Commission for Cleveland Cliffs Iron during World War II. Most lake boats are over-age, SO... 


More Great Lakes Ships Are Wanted 


Twelve shipping companies ask Maritime Commission’s help 
in building up fleet. Steel industry depends on freighters for ore. 


Last week, 12 Great Lakes shipping 
companies asked the Maritime Com- 
mission for help. They want new boats 
to replace aging cargo carriers in the 
lake fleet—whose big job is to carry iron 
ore from Lake Superior mines to steel 
company docks along the lower lakes. 
The ship owners also want to expand 
the lake fleet to keep up with the in- 
creasing demands for ore. 
elron and Steel Key—Ore brought 
down from Lake Superior mines by 
water is the key to U.S. iron and steel 
production. During the 1947 shipping 
season, U.S. ore carriers, with the gid 
of Canadian boats, brought down nearly 
78-million gross tons (BW—Dec.20'48, 
p26). This was a peacetime record, but 
it was short of the 80-million-ton goal 
set earlier in the year. It was the short- 
age of ore boats that kept the shipping 
companies from making their goal. 

So when the lakes shipping season be- 

gan this April, ore stocks were at a 30- 
year low (BW—Apr.17’48,p36). 
« Large Wants—That’s why the ship 
owners have no qualms in asking the 
government to help rebuild the lake 
fleet. If there were another war, the 
steel industry might need 95-million 
tons of ore ‘brought down the lakes. 
(In 1942, a record 92-million tons came 
by the lake route.) 

Right now ore companies are hint- 
ing that they'll need 90-million tons 
from over the waters to meet this year’s 
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demands. [hat’s more than the present 
fleet can handle. 
Great Lakes ship owners operate 313 


cargo carriers under the U.S. flag. Six- 
teen of them, with 16,000-ton and 18,- 
0O0-ton carrying capacity, were built 


during the wat | the Maritime Com- 
mission to replace 35 small boats. Less 


than 30 lake boats have been built in 
the last ten years; about 70% of the 
fleet is 20 to 38 years old. Eleven are 


more than 50 years old. 

e Trade-In—The 12 shipping companies 
want 20 new 18,000-ton carriers. T’o- 
day’s price for such vessels would’ be 
about $4-million apiece. Shippers 
would like the government to give them 
a “‘trade-in”’ allowance on obsolete ves- 
sels and apply it as a credit on the new 
ones. During the war the Maritime 
Commission allowed the companies 
about $60 per ton on old ships, sold 
them for scrap. 

The Maritime Commission could do 
the same thing again. Under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, the com- 
mission can have new vessels built 
for the lakes-ship owners and take the 
trade-in allowance as a credit. The 
companies would make a minimum 
down payment of 12.5%. They could 
take as long as 20 years to amortize 
the rest of the cost. 

e Advance Notice—Lake companies 
know government money isn’t available 
now. But they are putting in their word 


so their wants will be on record when 
and if—government plans for building 
up the merchant marine (BW —Nov.29 
+7,p21) get under way 

They are backed by Rep. A. F. 
Weichel of Ohio, chairman of the 
House Maritime Committee. Last 
month Weichel introduced a bill to 


ship owners the 
construction subsidies that can be given 
to companies operating in foreign 
trade. The bill would also speed up de 
preciation of ships for tax purposes. 

e Time Element—Even if ore boats 
were started now, it would take two or 
three years to modernize the lake fleet. 
Many ore merchants believe that new 
ore boats couldn’t get on the Lakes 
until 1950. It takes about a year under 
favorable conditions to build an 18,000 
ton lake boat. 

Fleet owners have another 
What will happen to their ships in 15 
or 20 years, when the higher-grade Lake 
Superior ore deposits are expected to 
run low? The companies are not en 
tirely convinced that the low-grade ores 
can be used economically 

Fleet owners believe that, if output 
of the Lake Superior mines falls off, 
some of their ships could be used to 
carry ore from newly discovered Labra 
dor deposit. But there are two big “‘ifs”’ 
in this assumption: (1) if the Labrador 
deposit proves large enough and of 
good quality, and (2) if the St. Lawrence 
seaway is built—so that lake boats, un- 
suited for the open ocean, could haul 
this ore to the Great Lakes area. 

For these reasons, most fleet owners 
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are reluctant to pay 100% of the cost 
of new boats, even though they need 
them badly. 

e The Lineup—But two important ore 
carriers have not joined in the request 
for government aid. They are: U.S. 
Steel’s Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 
(which has 62 boats, largest fleet on the 
lakes), and M. A. Hanna Co. Reports 
are that Pittsburgh plans to build three 
or four new ore boats in the 18,000- 
ton or 20,000-ton class. 


The 12 companies that have asked 
help are: Columbia Transportation Co. 
(Oglebay, Norton & Co.); Cleveland 
Clitts Steamship Co.; Buckeye Steam- 
ship Co.; Kinsman Transit Co.; Inter- 
lake Steamship Co. (Pickands, Mather 
& Co.); Reiss Steamship Co.; Midland 
Steamship Co.; Great Lakes Steamship 
Co.; Wilson Transit Co.; Pioneer 
Steamship Co.; Bethlehem ‘Transporta- 
tion Corp. (Bethlehem Steel), and 
Mahoning Steamship Co, 


Movie Makers Fear the Worst 


Supreme Court sends issue of whether they may own 
theaters back to lower court. That’s certain to mean years of un- 
certainty. And producers believe they'll lose out in the end. 


The big motion-picture producers see 
years of uncertainty ahead. That’s one 
basic result of the Supreme Court’s 
decision last week in the Justice Dept.’s 
antitrust suit against them (BW—May 
8'48,p21). 

Another result~almost as certain, 
they fear—is that they will have to get 
rid of their theater holdings sooner or 
later. And the theater end of their busi- 
ness has for many years been more 
profitable and more stable than produc- 
tion and distribution. Also, the “down- 
town” real estate men of many a city 
will be buzzing with propositions for a 
long time if the expensive theater prop- 
erties must change hands—or if it looks 
as though they might. 

e Partial Agreement—In its decision, 
the high court affirmed a good part of 
the lower court’s ruling. On the prac- 
tices involved here—price fixing, block 
booking, pooling agreements, etc.— 
there is no more argument. The big 
producers know just where they stand, 
and can make their plans accordingly. 

But the Supreme Court upset a sec- 
tion of the lower court’s decision, and 
sent it back for further argument. 
That’s where the uncertainty comes in. 
And it involves what is perhaps the 
chief point at issue in the case—owner- 
ship of theaters by companies who 
make and distribute movies. 

e The Big Five—live companies are 


involved in this phase of the case: 
Paramount, ‘Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Loew’s, Warmer Bros., and RKO. 


Their lawvers now look forward to 
many more years of litigation. And, 
until the matter is finally settled, long- 
range planning is practically impossible. 

As a result, there’s strong feeling 
among the Big Five for some sort of 
consent decree—almost regardless of the 
cost—to avoid the vears of court bat- 
tling and to give the industry some sta- 
bility. How far that sentiment will 
develop is a question that can’t be an- 
swered at this early stage; but it is sure 
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that real efforts to reach some deal with 
Justice will be made. 

e Question of Language—The Supreme 
Court did not, of course, decree divesti- 
ture (sale or transfer by the Big Five 
of their theater interests). In fact, it 
said specifically that vertical integration 
of production, distribution, and exhibi- 
tion of films is not, as Justice had 
argued, illegal in itself. 

But the language the high court 
used in sending the issue back for more 
argument has convinced the companies 
that some form of divestiture is the 
only way the whole thing can end. 

e First-Run Emphasis—For instance, 
the Supreme Court pointed out that 


the lower court had considere: 
the question of a “national mon 
in the exhibition of motion pic ure, 
“Actually,” the high court said, “t), 
main contest is over the cream co: ¢); 
exhibition business—that of the fr. 
run theaters.” 

The decision went on to poin: oy; 
that, in 1945, the Big Five had interes; 
in only some 17% of the theate:s jy 
the United States. But: “In the 9? 
cities . . . with populations over ! (ji). 
000 at least 70% of all the firsi-ruy 
theaters are affiliated with one or mor 
of the five majors.” Further: “In citic 
between 25,000 and 100,000 popula 
tions, the five majors have interests jn 

about 60%” of the first-rup 
theaters. 
e What Constitutes Monopoly?— |} 
lower court had refused to order dives. 
titure because it found that none of the 
Big Five companies was organized o: 
had operated “for the purpose of achicy- 
ing a national monopoly” in exhibition. 
But specific purpose isn’t necessary, the 
high court ruled, “if monopoly result: 
as a necessary consequence of what wa; 
done.” 

“For,” it said, “when the starting 
point is a conspiracy to effect a monop| 
through restraints of trade, it is relevant 
to determine what the results of the 
conspiracy were even if they fell short 
of monopoly.” And by “conspiracy t 
effect a monopoly through restraints of 
trade,” the court referred to those prac 
tices, such as price fixing, of which the 
companies had already been found 
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Forge-Proof, All-Purpose Identification Card 


This “Universal Identification Card” is the 
spare-time invention of a Washington news- 
paperman, Robert M. Shibby. Reproduced 
here slightly larger than real size, the card 
is actually about as big as those carried by 
servicemen during the war. Instead of 


cardboard, however, it is made of specially 
treated aluminum. ‘The inventor says that 
it will last a lifetime. He also claims that 
the card is forge-proof, as any attempt to 
change it would spoil the finish and be- 
come immediately apparent. 
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Or keep you dry when it pours. Or catch fish. 

The Comptometer Payroll Plan is not an 
“T-do-everything” contraption. It has only one 
function — in the office — and what a job it 
does there. For instance: This money-saving 
plan makes original postings yield final results 

Post directly to the employee wage state- 
ment. Gone forever are involved bookkeeping. 
2 endless posting, copying, filing. The Compt 
IT WON’T WOO THE FANS FROM JOAN GLAMOUR) ”*t“" Payroll Plan dispatches five important 

operations on one short form. 
: Yet, regardless of the size of your payroll, 
a i this plan requires no elaborate machinery. It 
in needs less labor, and guards accuracy. It is 
nf helping businesses of every kind and size to 
save substantially. 

To find out how you can reduce office over- 
head, just call your nearest Comptometer 
representative. 





COMPTOMETER 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1733 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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“Route of the Super Chief 
and The Chief” 






EI Capitan 


daily between Chicago—California 
Yes! 
to ride on €1 Capitan—-the 3934-hour 
“economy special” streamliner between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 


You'll enjoy new travel comforts when 
you ride El Capitan —Santa Fe’s famous 
all-chair-car (coach fare) streamliner 
between Chicago and California. 
New reclining chairs, with new-style 
leg rests, are molded to body measure- 
ments for greater riding comfort. 
Non-fogging windows give you a 
better view of the colorful Southwest 
through which &I Capitan passes ... a 
reading light is focused directly on your 
book or magazine...an ash tray is at 
your finger tips... and a uniformed 
Courier Nurse is ready to aid those re- 
quiring her capable and friendly service. 


Famous Fred Harvey meals, of course, 
are served in new lunch counter-diners. 


Now it’s more fun than ever 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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guilty by both the lower court a) 
Supreme Court. 

e Theater Income Steady—If th 
winds up in divestiture, the effe 
the industry will be far-reaching 


year ‘T'wentieth Century-Fox 
$14-million, RKO some $8.7-m 
It is estimated that about 80% « 
income came from the companies’ 
ters. In 1946 Fox earned $22.6-m 
RKO $12.2-million. But this was 
evenly divided. between exhibition 
production-distribution. 

In other words, the exhibition 
of the business held up within a 
10% .But production and distribu: 
hampered by skyrocketing costs and 
of foreign business, dropped sharp 
e Can Costs Be Cut?—So if the 
panies must sell their theaters, th. 
first move would be to cut the cost 
movie production, The average filn 
day costs about $1.3-million to prod 
Hollywood would undoubtedly tr 
get back to the prewar figure of unde: 
$1-million. 

The chances of doing that aren’t too 
good. Labor costs are hard to beat 
down; the same goes for material cost 
And those two make up the lion’s share 
of total expenses. Salaries of top-flight 
stars might be axed, but that’s doubt 
ful as long as the producers are con- 
vinced that names sell films. 
¢ Higher Rentals—In one sense, the loss 
of theaters might have a good effect 
In the present setup, producer-owned 
theaters often get films for first run at 
a comparatively low rental. Since it’s 
only a bookkeeping transaction anyhow, 
no effort is made to collect all that the 
trafic will bear. 

Most of the sales officials are sure 

that they could get much more for their 
films if they sold them to the highest 
bidders. That would boost the produc- 
tion-distribution end of the gross. 
e Effect on Television—The television 
industry may be revolutionized if dives- 
titure becomes a fact. Right now the 
movie industry is involved in a hot dis- 
pute as to how far producers should go 
in selling television rights to films. ‘The 
problem is, of course, whether the in- 
come from television will make up for 
the loss of revenue from those people 
who don’t go to producer-owned thea- 
ters because they've already seen the 
picture on video. 

If divestiture comes, the producers 
won't have any theaters to protect 
against television. At the same time, 
they'll be looking around for more rc\ 
enue to make up for loss of theater in 
come. The independent theater ownc!s 
are very much afraid that the result 
would be full-scale entry by the movie 
companies into the television business, 
or wide sales of television rights to 
films. It is easily seen how such com- 
petition could driveea lot of theater op- 
erators out of business. 
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And then, I suppose, you lure him 

















through the Canal to the West Coast! 


Judson: Well, that’s what I had in mind. It’s a 
great publicity gag to impress dealers. 


Chairman: But, Judson, how many times do I 
have to tell you that what we're trying to do is to 
build up a steady demand for our product. You 


can’t move goods without advertising continuity. 


Judson: Bur this fellow Jooks continuous—and 


Rome wasn’t built in a day, as the man says. 


Chairman: No, and a sound business isn’t built 
by ideas like this one. 
It’s done by selecting a 
good sound market like 
the 1,800,000 RED- 
BOOK families—with 
a record of having pur- 
chased products like 
ours regularly. They'll 





buy our product if we tell ’em how good it is 
—and keep on telling ’em—every month in the 
year. Full pages every month cost only $44,100 
—that’s my idea of continuity! 

Have you ever figured out what it means to 
have the 1,800,000 REDBOOK families buying 
our product regularly? Quite a business, isn’t it? 
They've got SIX BILLION DOLLARS to spend, 
and the majority of them are under 35, so they 


spend it. Why don’t we start telling ’em in 


REDBOOK. 
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444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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There is a big difference between 
Webster Baseboard Heating and 
just any “radiant” baseboard. 

McClatchy, Philadelphia’s leading 
large scale operative builder, knows 
this difference. 


| 






McClatchy features Webster Baseboard Heating in 
homes priced at $13,500 (illustrated) and $26,900 up. 
Heating installation by Farrell Sales & Service, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


McClatchy calls Webster Base- 
board Heating “Perimeter Heating”, 
and says “it’s the finest, most mod- 
ern type of home heating. Every 
outside wall is thoroughly heated 
from the baseboard up and that, as 
you know, is ideal heating. Com- 
plete, comfortable, economical.”... 
And that is why Webster Baseboard 
Heating is featured by McClatchy. 
Webster Baseboard Heating is re- 
liable hot water heating without 
radiators — proven by more than 
1,300 operating installations. 
Webster Baseboard Heating pro- 
vides a screen of warmth around all 
exposed walls; even temperatures 
everywhere, from floor to ceiling; 
all the advantages claimed for 
forced hot water plus radiant effect 
from warmed baseboard and walls, 
plus natural convected air move- 
ment so essential to comfort. 

It's good business to use Webster 
Baseboard Heating. As an investor 
or as a home builder, get the facts 
from your architect, engineer or 
heating contractor before you 
decide. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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{Soap Sales, Millions of Pounds Quarterly 


Dota: Assn of American Soop & Glycerine Produce 
© BUSINESS WEEK 
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SALES OF SOLID SOAP at wholesale take a first-quarter slide 


Wobbly Market for Soap 


Manufacturers’ sales of soap fall. Prices skid in wake of 
tallow decline, and wholesale buyers are wary. They have one 
eye on further cuts, the other on consumer resistance. 


Ihe soap industry is having whole- 
sale trouble. Store sales, though spotty, 
are holding up pretty well. But in the 
middle of the distributive chain there’s 
a weak link. 

@ First Quarter Off—Last week the Assn. 
of American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 
ducers brought out some figures to show 
what’s happening (chart). The associa- 
tion bases its statistics on 60-odd soap 
companies, representing about 90% of 
U.S. production. For the first quarter 
of 1948, these companies sold 654.5- 
million lb. of soaps (other than liquids). 
This compares with 791.3-million Ib. 
in the fourth quarter of 1947 and 677.7- 
million in the first quarter of last year. 

Dollarwise, the soap makers’ situation 

isn’t quite so gloomy. The first quarter’s 
sales of solid soap ran to $165.4-million. 
This was below the last quarter of 1947 
($188.6-million), but above. the first 
quarter of last year ($160.6-million). 
e Forces at Work—Soap companies—as 
usual—are tight-mouthed about what’s 
going on. But these seem to be the main 
forces at work: 


CONSUMERS RESISTANCE to high soap 
prices is a threat that’s just beginning 


to make itself felt. In some sections, 

such as New England, sales at retail 

are actually off. This has made soap 
buyers for the chains and wholesale 
groups a little shaky. 

FURTHER PRICE DROPS are expected bj 
wholesalers—who consequently ar 
playing close to the table. 

e Price Cuts—The price of soap began 

slipping early this year when the big 

manufacturers—Procter & Gamble, 

Lever Bros., Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 

cut prices 5%. Last week they cut prices 

again, this time 6%. 

At the same time they cut the prices 

of their detergents, though little con 
ventional soap goes into them. This 
move is explained in part by the soap 
makers’ desire to: (1) stimulate the salc 
of detergents; (2) keep the ratio of de 
tergent sales to soap sales about even. 
e Tallow Prices—Behind the latest cut 
in soap prices is the course that the 
price of tallow—a key soap ingredient- 
has been taking. Tallow prices have 
nosedived from 27¢ a Ib. in January to 
the current 13¢. 

The wholesale soap buyers have been 
watching tallow prices with an eagle 
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SOLD BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER 


Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Salt Lake City + Seattle * Spokane + St. Louis * Wichita 








All you need do is ask: Who are the users of a par- 
ticular brand of aluminum? How has it performed 
for them? 


Ask that of Kaiser Aluminum and you get this 
answer— 


Though on the market less than two years, 
Kaiser Aluminum is being used by thousands 
of manufacturers. By leaders in aircraft, re- 
frigeration, appliances, building materials, air 
conditioning, and scores of other industries. 

What do they think of the performance of Kaiser 
Aluminum? The record speaks for itself. The de- 
mand for Kaiser Aluminum increases every day, from 
new customers as well as old. 








How should you select a supplier of quality Aluminum? 





These manufacturers have learned that the quality 
of Kaiser Aluminum is controlled every step of the 
way, from bauxite processing to finished product. 
What’s more, they know it consistently meets the most 
exacting specifications, whether the emphasis be on 
drawing properties, tolerances, finishes, or surface 
appearance. 


You, too, should specify Kaiser Aluminum for your 
operations. When you do, you'll be assured not only 
of consistent quality, but also of dependable deliv- 
eries. You can plan production schedules with the 
knowledge that Kaiser Aluminum will arrive on time. 


Call in a Permanente engineer today—he can 
quickly show you how Kaiser Aluminum can benefit 
your operations most effectively. 


aiser Aluminum 


A Permanente Metals product 


Minneapolis * New York + Oakland + Philadelphia + 


BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA ... 


WITH OFFICES IN: 





The Crane You Need 


IS PROBABLY DIFFERENT 
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As industry turns more and more to 
Overhead Traveling Cranes for han- 
dling materials and work in process, 
accumulating experience proves again 
and again that cranes can never be 
“shelf merchandise.” 

For rarely are requirements alike in 
two plants — or even two locations in the same plant — for 
loads, speeds, frequency of use, and other conditions must be 
taken into account for crane efficiency and economy. 

Plant executives who have entrusted job analysis and crane 
design to Whiting during the past 60 years have not been dis- 
appointed — in the operation, maintenance cost, service life 
or dependability of their Whiting Cranes. 

Let experienced Whiting engineers design your next crane. 
Write Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Il. 





; H Offices in Chicago, Cincin- 

Dependable . . . Quiet-Running ... Durable = 0+," Siicree: Gracin: 
New York, Philadelphia, 

; Pittshur gh, and St. Louis. 

Agents in other principal 
cities. Canadian Subsidiary: 
Whiting Corporation (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Export Department: 30 
cos St., New York 7, 





Overhead 





Traveling 











BUILDERS OF QUALITY 
CRANES FOR OVER 
60 YEARS 
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eye. So now they’re holding bac) 
soap purchases. They figure that an 
soap cut is on the way —and they « 
want to be caught with big, high- p 
inventories, 

This fits in with the cagey po 
which the wholesale buyers adopted 
in 1946. They buy for only 30 t 
days ahead, to avoid the conseque 
of the very condition that has 
set in, 

e Coupon Flood—The events of 
past few weeks have opened the gi 
on the biggest postwar flood of couy 
offers in the industry that made coup: 
famous. To push ‘sales, the big soaj 
companies are mailing out tickets by th 
millions to housewives. Each coupon 
good for 10¢ at the retail store—wit! 
purchase of the manufacturer’s brand 
of soap. After the housewife gives t) 
coupon to the storekeeper, he turns 
over to the soap company—and gets 1} | ¢ 
e Commodity Costs—Some soap man 
facturers take a dim view of the present 
trend in soap prices. Despite the drop 
in tallow prices, they point out, othe: 
soap ingredients still are high. Cocoanut 
oil, for instance, now costs three times 
more than it did under wartime ceiling 
prices. The pessimists wonder how 
much further soap prices can be cut 
without pushing the soap makers und 
the break-even point. 

On the other hand, just because th: 
soap prices are on the downgrade doesn’t 
mean that the manufacturers are yom 
in hot water. What they lose in soap 
they may make up in their detergent 
there are no reliable figures on det 
gent sales to pin this down. 

And the big soap companies are not 
cutting prices on all their varied prod 
ucts: This week when Lever Bros. said 
that it is raising the wholesale price of 
household shortening (Spry) 2¢ a Ib. 
Procter & Gamble did the same for its 
shortening (Crisco). 


CROP PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


Another billion-bushel wheat crop 
for 1948 seemed fairly well assured thi 
week by the government crop report. It 
would be the fifth harvest in a row t 
exceed a billion bushels, and the sixth 
in U.S. history 

The winter wheat  crop—which 
started last autumn in the strictly w 
derprivileged class—just about held it 
own during May. At an estimated 545, 
484,000 Va the May 1 condition ind: 
cated a harvest about 15-million bu 
below the official forecast a mont! 
earlier (BW —Apr.17°48,p30). Never 
theless, it is well above the 1937-4/ 
average of 689-million bu. annually. 

On this basis, spring wheat produc 
tion should put the total above 1.1 
billion bu. this year. That assumes av 
erage yields from the acres spring wheat 
producers intend to plant. 
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Two Ideas.... 


worked out 64 to lin the Public's Favor 


The Kobe free-type oil well pump is about as far advanced over con- 
ventional pumps as a self-starting car is over the hand-cranked job. 

To surface the pump for any reason, an attendant merely turns a 
valve. Up comes the pump. One man does in half an hour what formerly 
took four men eight hours of hard labor... a 64 to 1 saving. 

The Bryant gas-fired winter air conditioner, the Modernaire, is to the 
old apartment house furnace what a modern hotel’s bath-for-each-room 
is to the community tub down the hall. The Modernaire is so compact 
every apartment can have its own in a small closet. Each tenant controls 
his own heat. Where one janitor used to control the comfort of, say 64 
tenants, the tenants can now flip their own thermostats. One apartment 
house has 316 Modernaires. 

The Kobe pump and the Bryant Modernaire are both products of Dresser 
Industries, Inc. Dresser engineers ahead of the trend for both oil and gas. 


THE ONLY COMPANY DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB 


RESSER 


NDUSTRIES, 


TERMINAL TOWER CLEVELAND 





From well to refinery 
for the Oil Industry— 
From source to home appliance 


for the Gas Industry 





BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 


BRYANT Heater Company 


Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 


Olean, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 


Monrovia, Calif. 


* DRESSER Mfg. Division 


Bradford, Pa. 
DRESSER Mfg. Compony, Limited 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio 


KOBE, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif, 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
untington Park, Colif. 


H 


PAYNE Furnace Co. 

Hills, Calif. 

ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, ind. 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
ji Ohio 


Cincinnati, 


Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


INC. 


13, 
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What you should know 
about Industrial Uses of the 


NEW SYNTHETIC FABRICS 











Send for 


Illustrated Bulletin 2B 


D. YOU HAVE the up-to-the-minute 
facts about the important new synthet- 
ic fabrics...how in industry after in- 
dustry these remarkable raw materials 
are influencing product-design think- 
ing and manufacturing methods? 

You can get this information from 
Duplan, the world’s largest weaver of 
Fiberglas* and Nylon fabrics. Send for 
our new technical bulletin which takes 
you around the industrial circuit and 
illustrates in concise picture-caption 
form how these unusual materials are 
being put to work and why. It tells you 
their chemical and physical properties 
—the data you need to analyze prop- 
erly these synthetic fabrics for your 
product design. These case examples 
are typical: 

Electric Motor frame size reduced one- 


third with no reduction in power rating. 


Tooling Costs reduced for low compres- 
sion molds. 

Aircraft cone assemblies made lighter 
in weight. 

Industrial Belting resists flexing, main- 
tains dimensional stability under high 
temperatures, 

Plastic Laminates obtain greater impact 
resistance and low moisture absorp- 
tion. 

Oil Filters resist engine oil acids, don’t 
rot. 

Fumigation Tents are unaflected by mil- 
dew or moisture. 

Commercial Laundry Net Bags are less 
absorbent, wear longer. 

These and other product improvements 
are the result of selecting the right syn- 
thetic fabric for each job. And here’s 
where Duplan’s extensive engineering 
and weaving facilities can help you, as 
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it has so many others. 


If you are developing a new prod- 
uct, get the fabric facts from Duplan. 
If you are using fabrics now, you'll 
want to know about Duplan’s new ma- 
terials and how they can improve your 
product. 

Get Advantages of Large Weaving 
Is yours a big volume application? 
Greater price advantages come when 
Duplan weaves these fabrics on large 
volume contracts. If your needs are 
limited, we may be able to combine 
your order with others economically, 
in standard weaves—light or heavy 
weight. 

Write for bulletin. Tell us what you 
make and what fabrics you use. Then 
we can suggest a type which may im- 
prove your final product or manufac- 
turing process. If available, small 
experimental samples can be supplied 
to help you investigate these new ma- 


terials. 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. OCF CORP 


Industrial Division 
THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 
512 Seventh Ave., New York 18 





Your product improvement 


may begin with 


INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 


NYLON * FIBERGLAS 

















Oleo Aftermath 


With tax repeal sure, 
dairy industry seeks new price 
formulas. Cottonseed and soy. 
bean oil prices due to rise. 


It was clear this week that repea) of 
federal taxes on margarine is almo 
sure thing. Two major industrie: 
ready are seriously thinking about the 
effects on themselves. Thus: 

DAIRY FARMERS—and their customcrs— 
may have to revamp pricing formu). 

PRODUCERS Of cottonseed and sovbx 
oil—major margarine ingredient 
wouldn't be surprised to see these 
prices gO up as margarine sales 


Next Monday and Tuesday, the Sen- 
ate’s pro-margarine Finance Committee 
will hold two days of hearings—one f 
each side. After that, the bill should 
be reported out favorably and passed by 
the Senate. Look for the bill to go to 
the President for his signature about 
mid-June; it’s almost sure to go through 
before the conventions. 

e Dairy  Prices—Traditionally—though 
this practice has not always been fo! 
lowed since the war—milk prices have 
been pegged, in part, to wholesale but- 
ter prices. So if butter prices drop, the 
old pricing formulas of the dairy indus- 
try are undermined. Indeed, repercus- 
sions might spread to cheese, skim milk, 








SPICE TRADER 


An old trade got a new president last week. 
Lester W. Jones, 46, of Baltimore’s McCor- 
mick & Co., Inc., was elected head of the 
American Spice Trade Assn. at its annual 
convention in New York City. Here he 
sifts through a 100-Ib. sack of some of the 
stuff he deals in. 
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To keep inflation out of power costs in the face of today’s inflated 


construction costs, public utilities and industrial plants are showing an 
increasing preference for outdoor boiler installations when additional 
power facilities are needed. And no wonder. Savings of $5.00 to $10.00 
per kilowatt in building costs alone over conventional fully-housed 
power plants are being realized this way. Still further economies are 


effected by reduced maintenance and operating expense required with 
outdoor stations due to their greater simplicity and compactness. 


The practicability of leaving boilers outdoors has been amply 
proved in all kinds of weather, and in temperatures from sub-zero 
to over 100° F. 


B&W has been identified with outdoor power plant installations 
ever since their inception—has supplied over 200 boilers for installa- 
tions of this kind. 


This vast experience of B&W can help you keep inflation out of 
your power costs. 








“FRESH AIR” 


BOILERS 


KEEP INFLATION 
OUT OF\ 
POWER COSTS 


-_ 





THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 

General Offices: 85 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Works: Alliance and Barberton, O., Augusta, Ga. 
THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
General Offices: Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Plants: Beaver Falls, Pa.; and Alliance, Ohio 





BABCOCE 
‘WILCOX 
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ew a 
One-Man Press 





Hydraulic Pressure 
Makes Tough Jobs Easy 


Big forgings "go straight” ina hurry when 
this Elmes press puts on the pressure... 
up to 1,320,000 pounds, as and where it’s 
needed. Hydraulic power is irresistible 
force, but gentle— without impact. That’s 
why it serves so many needs in modern 
production. 


VERSATILE, ACCURATE, FAST 


Elmes hydraulic presses deliver full power 
at any point in the stroke for starting 
deep draws. Selective pressing speed and 
pressure permit maximum output without 
damage to materials. Adjustable travel, 
rapid traverse, and quick ram-return save 
time, speed work. Operation is precise 
—and profitable! 
THIS EXPERIENCE IS YOURS, FREE 

For helpful assistance in cutting pressure- 
production costs, write Elmes Engineer- 


ing Works of American Steel Foundries, 
214 N. Morgan St., Chicago 7. 


: 
¥ 
J 









660-ton Eimes hydraulic 
straightening press. Self- 
contained, all-steel con- 
struction. Long bed with 
power-traveled table per- 
mits loading from above 
at either end and spotting 
for pressure or checking 
at any point. 

Air-raised roller lifts 
make piece rotation easy. 
Press can be used for quick 
correction or very exact- 
ing results. 














BIG PRESSES 
.. SMALL PRESSES 


Elmes hydraulic presses 
cover the full range of size 
and use, from hand opera- 
tion to husky die-sinking 
presses devel- 
oping 5000 
tons, or more. 

All are de- 
signed to the 
same high 
standards. All 
deliver typical 
“‘Elmes per- 
formance.” Dis- 
tributors in 


principal indus- ve — 
trial centers. atory Press 


ENGINEERED BY ELMES 


Good Hydraulic Production*Equipment Since 1851 











and the whole list of dairy prod 

So milk farmers and dairy proce: 
are trying to find a new method of 
ing milk. One candidate is alread\ 
trial in the Boston milk shed. He: 
pricing formula—put into operation . 
1—ties milk prices to the general p 
level. The new “Boston formula’ 
based on (1) the Bureau of Labor Sta 
tics’ monthly wholesale price inc 
(2) three-latest monthly indexes of 
partment store sales in the Boston | 
eral Reserve Area; and (3) average 
tail prices of dairy feeds in the Bost 
area. 

Margarine competition will probab), 
speed the trend toward a new formula, 
especially of this type. 

e Fats and Oils—The picture is equally 
complex in fats and oils. But the fol- 
lowing things appear fairly certain: 

(1) Margarine consumption will in- 
crease. No one’s guessing how much, 
especially since the <span Paige 
figures show that it’s being sold at 1-I 
lion Ib. a year. ‘This compares with 64 
million Ib. for thie fiscal vear of 1946- 47, 

(2) Prices of fats and oils are likely 
to go up. The reason: World consump 
tion of fats and oils is rising; production 
isn’t keeping pace. Hence, increased 
consumption of margarine, barring some 
offsetting factors not now foreseen, 
means more demand, mainly for cotton- 
seed and soybean oil. 

e Other Effects—Other immediate ef- 
fects of repeal: 

Sometime after July 1, every food 
store that can will sell colored mar 
garine. Only about half (270,000) of 
the nation’s estimated 550,000 food 
stores (groceries, delicatessens, bakeries, 
etc.) have heretofore sold margarine. 
And only 5,000 of these paid the fee 
to sell the colored product. 

Removal of federal taxes will open up 
the sale of colored margarine in some 26 
states, where the 10¢-per-lb. federal tax 
has been a high hurdle. 

However, margarine forces still have 
to knock down state laws that forbid 
colored margarine entirely. Since the 
first of the year, New Jersey has thrown 
out its ban: but 22 still outlaw the col- 
ored product: California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Some states also have. state license 

fees on retailers, and their own excise 
taxes (5¢ to 10¢ a lb.) on the uncolored 
product. 
e Repercussions—The political repercus- 
sions and threatened retaliations have 
already started. Butter-state Republi 
cans have threatened to repeal a law, 
much-favored by southern Democrats. 
which now bars the shipment of to- 
bacco seeds abroad. 
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MARKETING 





Pattern for Washing Machines 


It's being set by a shakedown in the industry. There's a 
healthy market for automatics, but makers have to fight for sales. 
Competition brings improved models, price cuts, new brands. 


It looks as though a marketing pat- 

tern is taking shape in the automatic 
home washing machine industry. 
e Growth and Shakedown—It’s a new- 
born field that has grown lustily since 
the war. Until Pearl Harbor there were 
only two names in it—Bendix (Bendix 
Home Appliances), and Laundromat 
(Westinghouse). After V-J Day, it was 
Bendix that skimmed the gravy by set- 
ting into production first. It didn’t have 
much competition—until recently (BW 
—Jan.31’48,p45). 

Now the industry is in the midst of 
a shakedown. ‘This doesn’t mean that 
washing machine manufacturers are fall- 
ing on lean days, despite a drooping 
sales curve here and there. The indus- 
try is still going strong: March sales of 
nearly 340,000 units set a new high. 


And the makers will keep pushing pro- 
duction to new peaks unless—and until 
—the armaments program and European 
shipments create metals shortages and 
allocations. 
e Future Pattem—But the shakedown 
does mean this: What happened to 
autos in the 1920’s and to radio sets in 
the 1930's is happening now to auto- 
matic washing machines. Here’s what 
manufacturers face: 

e Increased competition 

manufacturers. 

e Possible further price reductions. 

e Introduction of new and advanced 

models. 
¢ Bendix—Bendix’ actions in the past 
few wecks spell out the trends. Bendix, 
still the field’s best seller, has: 

(1) Introduced five new models, in- 


from new 
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Jenny Had to Change Her Mind In a Hurry 


Actually the girls were there by accident— 


Jenny, Inc., a chic Cincinnati women’s 
shop, has made a name for itself on the 
theory that eye-appeal is buyer-appeal in 
window displays and newspaper advertising. 
This week the store added a new one to 
its bag of tricks: live models in its display 
windows (the one in front is a mannequin, 
however.) 
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not design. ‘The original display was to 
have featured a miniature helicopter flying 
over a skyline panorama of Cincinnati. But 
an hour before curtain time the plane 
crashed. The models were rushed in as a 
substitute. The store says that sales have 
been up all week. 











SAVINGS 


WITH ELWELL-PARKER 
TRUCKS 





SAVES SPACE—High tiering of pallet- 
ized milk bottles by E-P truck with 18’ 
reach profitably uses all over-head space 
—saved new building. 






SAVES MONEY—Tremendously expen- 
sive idle time of press is saved because 
E-P Die Handler pulls 17 ton die from 
press in only 10 minutes. 





SAVES LABOR—E-P truck, by carrying 
275 racks of concrete blocks in 9% 
hours, enabled one man to multiply his 
work by four. Send 


for an man. 


a Pvay 
MANAGE: 045 


Bocce conrsmes 
FREE BOOKLET 


on Scientific Mate- 
rials Handling. Ask 
for ‘Industrial Lo- | 
gistics.”’ The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., 
4535 St. Clair Ave., | 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 





Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 
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And so, today not only 1,800,000 











are reading TIME each week} 


WHY do so many women 
read so much of TIME? 


A leading psychological consultant found some answers to that 
question. He conducted interviews with hundreds of TIME-reading 
women ... found that they read TIME for many of the same 
reasons men read it. 





OSE ee apa mend ted 





And in addition they read TIME for a lot of typically feminine 
reasons, like these: 








“I know many women who read TIME. 
Women are more interested in world affairs 
than they used to be. They have to be—and 
they should be! This past war has affected 
all of us. It has made both sexes realize that 
we are in the most critical period the world 
has ever known.” 
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|men, but 1,500,000 women 


'...from cover to cover! 





“You would be surprised to hear the con- 
versations my family carries on. I had to 
learn, too, in order to keep up with them, 
I don’t want them to feel their mother is an 
ignoramus. So | began to read TIME.” 












“Intelligent conversation on timely topics 
every week is what I get from TIME. It 
appeals to me as one adult to another. It 
doesnt talk down to me as a person or as 
a woman,” 








WHO are these women with interests as wide as TIME? 


Most of them are wives or daughters of TIME-reading men. and recommending than most women do in a month. And all 
Like their husbands and fathers, they are educated well above of this with a confidence that comes from understanding 


the average. Their interests, incomes, and level of living are what's going on. 


equally high. When you can get their interest and gain their confidence, 
Theirs is an intelligent interest in practically everything you've got something. The best place to get both is in TIME, 


that’s going on. So they feel a natural wish to be well-informed 


—have a deep-rooted habit of finding that information in TIME, The Weekly 
In a week they do more planning and discussing and man- y 
aging—in the home and out—more buying and consuming News magazine 


»..read every week by the men and women who are America’s best customers 








NOW FIGURES “FLY” 


You can say good-by to one of the biggest 
headaches in your office — manual tran- 
scription. 

Once you have recorded facts or figures, 
they need never again be manually tran- 
scribed. Instead, information “flies” where 
you want it—from separate reports to a 
composite report...from the original to 
the desired number of extra copies. 


How? You simply type, draw or write in 
usual manner on ordinary translucent pa- 
per—instead of the opaque kind. This gives 
you a “master’—ready for immediate 
Ozalid reproduction. 





Reports, accounting ledgers, interoffice 
memos, etc., are reproduced in whole or 
in part...in 25 seconds...whenever need- 


ed. No manual transcription, no proofread- 
ing, no mistakes. And cost is lower than 
you'd ever expect—only 1% cents for an 
81 x 11-inch Ozalid copy; 3 cents for one 
17 x 22 inches, etc. 


Mail coupon today for full story. 


OZALID 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


| 

| 

| Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “The 
! Simplest Business System”’. . . listing job-by- 
| job savings. 

l 

| NAME a 
POSITION ” . sconeaiieensal 
| COMPANY : a 
| 
| 


ADDRESS 


Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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cluding two vertical Gyromatics which 
do not have to be bolted down. They 
also have tumble-and-spin action and 
soap myjectors. 

(2) Slashed prices on its two old 
models by $50 to move them out of 
dealers’ stocks. Prices range from 
$199.50 for the old standard model to 
$319.95 for the new Gyromatic—with 
soap injector. 

Bendix also undoubtedly paved the 
way for further product improvements 
when it recently bought out the H. J. 
Rand Washing Machine Co. Rand’s 
radical machine has a rubber lining, 
dries clothes by vacuum. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. is the second 
company to reduce prices. Last week it 
cut the Kenmore automatic $10; it now 
costs $239.50. And Sears introduced a 
new model at $199.50. 

F. L. Jacobs Co. (Launderall) has 
been using sales kickers, also is talking 
about new models. Jacobs has recently 
re-introduced a prewar sales booster—the 
coin meter. The dealer installs a 
$299.50 Launderall with coin meter at- 
tached, in a customer’s home. After 
three months, the change collected (pos- 
sibly $50) can be a down payment. 

General Electric Co. has recently 
done a thorough remodeling job on its 
G. E. Automatic ($349.75). New fea- 
tures: It can be set within an inch of 
the wall, has all controls in one unit, 
can’t back-siphon waste water. 

Westinghouse is doing a hush-hush 
facelifting on the Laundromat, due for 
the market this fall. Laundromats are 
still allocated to dealers, and will be for 
some time. 

Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., is one of the 
manufacturers-distributors planning to 


stay at peak production without m:; 
any major changes. ‘The company 
its faith in an upright-agitator 
matic—the Coronado, for $269.50. 

General Motors Corp. will also 
along with the Frigidaire automat: 
brought out last year. Since produc 
lags behind orders, G.M. has only m 
changes in mind. But this week pr 
were shaved 5% (as part of a gen 
price comedown to match recent ¢ 
cral Electric and Westinghouse cuts 

Thor Corp. will carry on with it 

combination semi-automatic clot 
washer plus dishwasher ($269.45 
plete). Thor is selling every mach 
turned out. 
e New Entries—Meantime more cov- 
panies are getting set to move into thie 
market with automatics, some of them 
planned during the war. 

The 1900 Corp.’s Whirlpool (for- 
merly the Whirlomatic) will appear in 
Chic: ago about July 1. Price rang 
$269.95 to $289.95. 

Borg-Warner Corp.’s Norge auto- 
matic is still in the testing stage, but is 
scheduled to appear in selective markets 
later this vear. 

Altorfer Bros. Co. has samples of its 
ABC-O-Matic out for testing. It’s a 
vertical, agitator-type model. 

Maytag Co. is building a factory for 
its new automatic, to be out early in 
1949. 

Federal Telephone & Radio Co. (sub- 
sidiary of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp.) must still find manu- 
facturing facilities for its automatic. 

Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. has a super- 
duper job in the works. But details 
aren’t available. Supposedly Apex’s en- 
try will be in the upper price brackets. 
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Ford Teaser Sign Needles a Rival 


Right across the street from the General 
Motors Building in Detroit, Ford Motor 
Co. is sticking a figurative needle in the 
side of its greatest rival, This super-bill- 


board is located where occupants of the 
G.M. Building—and thousands of motorists 
on Detroit’s Cass Ave.—get the full impact 
of a teaser campaign for the 1949 Ferd. 
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BIG CAPACITY PUMPS ror vacuum 


OF ONE-BILLIONTH OF AN ATMOSPHERE 


MERICAN production is dis- 
covering startling ways to use 
high vacuum. Commercial applica- 
tions in the broad fields of electron- 
ics, metallurgy, physical chemistry 
and nuclear physics are demanding 
large capacity pumps and compo- 
nents for fast, large-scale production. 





To provide the necessary equip- 
ment, DPI’s engineering department 
has developed a wide variety of dif- 
fusion pumps of rugged, all-metal 
construction capable of pumping 
many thousands of cubic feet per 
minute without sacrificing low ulti- 
mate vacuum achieved by the finest 


laboratory apparatus. This line ot 
large-capacity, high-vacuum equip- 
ment and the technical knowledge 
acquired by DPI research men and 
engineers are available to industries 
interested in the possibilities 
of high-vacuum processing — or 
in improving present high-vacuum 


installations. Write: 


Vacuum € guifment Devtston 


DistmsaTrion Propucts, Inc. 


RIDGE ROAD WEST e ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 
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570 Lexington Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 





135 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Molecular Stills and High-Vacuum Equipment; Distillers of Oil-Soluble 
Vitamins and other Concentrates for Science and Industry 








Clekeficlel wer ALL Lighting 
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Did You Ever Try to Run an 
Adding Machine in the Dark? 


All those expensive and infallible business machines in your 


offices—all those expensive and fallible people running them... 
in the dark maybe. Or almost in the dark. It is a matter of 
simple and amazing fact that there are more badly lighted offices 


than well lighted ones. And the cost of bad lighting is incalculable. 
* * * 

Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting is a basic business tool that 

insures top efficiency from all your other business tools— 

a basic business tool that cuts errors, speeds production, 

reduces absenteeism, lowers employee turnover, sustains 


employee morale. 


Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting is engineered to fit the task, 
no matter what that task is, in office, drafting room, store 
and school. Bad lighting is bad business. For enlightenment 
on what good lighting will do for you, write to The F. W. 


Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


For Office + Drafting Room + Store and School 
A BASIC BUSINESS TOOL 








Levers Wave Ki! 


Another big manufacturer 
stakes out a claim in the lucrative 
self-wave business, following 
Gillette’s lead. 

In the home permanent wave fic 


one company (Toni Co.) claims it s 


90% of all kits. About +5 smaller man 


. facturers share the remaining 10% 


the market. 

¢ Possible Change—Last week, howeyc:, 
it looked as though the percentag. 
might be in for a change: Lever Brot 
ers Co. stuck its fingers in the hom 
wave hair by buying up Hedy Wa) 
Home Permanents. Marketing men 
guessed that promotion-minded Ley: 
would not be satisfied to sell onl 
small piece of the market. 

At the same time Lever announced 
the purchase of the Rayve line of hai 
dressings and shampoo. The compan 
bought both Rayve and Hedy from Wi 
liam R. Warner Co., New York. Ravvi 
has been on the market since 1944: 
Hedy permanents made their bow to 
the trade early this year. 

@ Gold Mine—Lever is not the first big 
company to see the gold mine in hon 
waving. Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
staked out its claim—and became thi 
biggest producer in the field—when it 
bought Toni Co. early this year (BW 
Jan.10’48,p44). 

An indication of the size and growth 
potential of the home-wave market 
shows up in figures released recently by 
Toni Co. 

e Growth—From an analysis of con 
sumer questionnaires and sales totals, 
Toni thinks that: 

e In 1945, only one out of every 100 

permanent waves was given at home; 

by 1947, the figure had grown to 20 

per 100. 

© During 1948, American women will 

get 90-million permanent waves; 

roughly 36-million (40%) of them 
will be given at home. 

e Toni expects its share of the 1948 

home-wave market to amount to 30 

million kits (as against 20-million in 

1947). 

The rapid growth of the home-per 
manent market has come in the face of 
strong opposition from beauty shop 
operators. In a few states the operators 
have gone so far as to urge laws barring 
the use of home-wave kits—but without 
success so far. 

e Challenge Due—Lever has announced 
no plans for merchandising Hedy. per- 
manents. But the trade expects the 
company to blossom forth with a high 
powered advertising campaign to chal- 
lenge Toni’s leadership in the field. 
Both the home permanents and _ the 
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Owens-Corning FIBERGLAS* 





e«- gives added life to buried pipe lines 


You’re looking at a section of a miles-long gas 
transmission pipe being dressed for burial. 

The material being applied is Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Underground Pipe Wrap. Its job is to 
reinforce the bitumen coating used to protect the 
buried pipe against corrosion—a major enemy of 
the oil and gas industry. Because of its unique 
combination of advantages, this Fiberglas product 
helps to add years of efficient, economical protection. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Underground Pipe 
Wrap is a thin, porous, web-like mat of long, fine 
fibers of glass. This mat is noncorrosive. The 


fibers are chemically inert, do not absorb the 
bitumen’s life-giving oils, are unaffected by mois- 
ture or soil acids. The speed with which the wrap 
pulls into the coating before cooling assures a 
strong mechanical reinforcement; mat porosity 
permits bubble-forming air or vapors to escape 
quickly. 

As the first step in cutting your corrosion 
protection costs, send for complete information 
about Fiberglas Underground Pipe Wrap. Write 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 803, 


Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches in principal cities. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 





OWENS-CORNING 





te 016 GA Pet Ore 








FIBERGLAS 






UNDERGROUND 
PIPE WRAP 


*FIBERGLAS is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 








Industries Served by 


TAFT-PEIRCE: 


11, THE CAN INDUSTRY 





a 
Need Someone to Soften the Bump 
of a Bumper Crop? 


When the horn of plenty forgets to shut itself off, there’s a glut of 
trouble for everyone—grower, canner, retailer, consumer. Again 
and again, in such times, the Taft-Peirce Contract Division has 
pitched in with the can industry and helped get the pack put up— 
by dint of T-P’s unrivalled ability to produce special machinery 
in quantity, quickly and accurately, to specification. 

Do we seem to talk like farmers, or specialists in food? We can 
also talk like machine-tool builders, hat makers, tire producers, 
motor and engine builders, gunsmiths, business machine design- 
ers, as well as tool and diemakers. All of which—and many more, 
besides—we are. And whatever your product or problem, we can 
talk to you about it and help you—out of solid, practical experi- 
ence. Taft-Peirce Contract Service is at your service, in whole or 
in part, as your needs dictate. No job is too large; none too small 
—as you will see when you send for a copy of the illustrated book: 
“Take It To Taft-Peirce.” Write to The Taft-Peirce Manufac- 
turing Company, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 








Rayve line will be handled by Lx 
Pepsodent Division. : 

By adding the two new lines, | 
has taken a long stride in its expa 
program. Lever bought Pepsodent 
in 1944 and converted it into a diy 
of the company. In 1947 Leve: 
chased the cosmetic firm of H 
Hubbard Ayer, Inc. (BW —Aug.2 +> 
p76), now operates it as an indepen 
unit. In March of this year | 
bought the Luxor cosmetic line { 
Armour & Co., added it to the Ps 
dent Division. 

The Pepsodent Division also m 
factures toothpaste, toothpowder, 
toothbrushes, Pepsodent antise} 
Lypsyl (for chapped lips), Lifeb 
shaving cream, and Trim, a hairdres: 
e Seasonal Peak—Incidentally, the 
manent wave industry, both home :; 
beauty shop, is entering one of its t 
seasonal peaks. May and June are u 
ally big months because women are get 
ting ready for vacations and 
weather. The other yearly peak com 
in December before the holidays. 


KROGER SUIT CLOSED 


The Dept. of Justice wrote one more 
of the Big Three food chains off its 
antitrust docket last week. The Kroger 








For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 





MAKING IT SIMPLER 


Western Union has gone its direct tele 
phone service from airports and hotel lob 
bies to central offices one better. This new 
gadget outside one of the company’s mid 
town Manhattan offices doesn’t even re- 
quire the lifting of a handset to call in 4 
telegram. If a sender arrives after the office 
is closed, all she or he has to do is press 4 
button, talk the message to a central oper 
ator through the microphone, then drop 
in the correct change. The customer still 
has to find his own right change, however. 
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Co., Cincinnati, No. 3 in its field, 
pleaded nolo contendere to monopoly 
charges, took a $20,000 fine. 

This wound up the second round in 
a long- standing battle. The first round 
ended last month when Safeway Stores, 
Inc., similarly pleaded no contest, got a 
$40,000 fine (BW —Apr.10°48,p34). 

That leaves one—and the biggest—to 
go. The Great Atlantic & Pacific ‘Tea 
Co.’ s fight for a reversal of a conviction 
is slowly coming to a head. The East- 
em District Court of Illinois filed 
against A. & P. nearly two years ago 


(BW —Sep.28’46,p18). 


Seagram Buying Whisky 
From Publicker 


During the war, the big distillers ate 
into their stocks of aged whisky; at the 
same time, government controls re- 
duced distilling to a minimum. Result: 
Some of the ‘whisky -makers today are 
short of the “goodstuff.” So, to build 
up their stocks, they have sometimes 
turned to buying from their more for- 
tunate competitors. 

e Deal on the Fire—Last summer, Sea- 
gram bought 14-million gal. of aged 
whisky from Schenley (BW —Jun.7’47 
18). Now Seagram is dickering with 
Publicker for a reported 8-million gal. 
The deal calls for delivery both of 
whisky of all ages and of neutral spirits. 
The amount involved is close to $40- 
million; that comes to nearly $5 a gal., 
which means that a fairly large amount 
of aged whisky is involved. Observers 
in the industry say this is only the first 
in a series of such deals between Sea- 
gram and Publicker. 

Seagram isn’t talking about its rea- 
sons. But in the trade, it’s thought that 
(1) Seagram’s sales are beginning to run 
nip and tuck with distilling capacity, 
and (2) the company wants to build up 
stocks as a hedge against the future. 
¢ Big Capacity—Publicker’ § reasons 
aren't hard to find. It has the biggest 
distilling capacity in the industry, so it 
always has plenty of stocks on hand. To 
keep its capacity busy, it needs to make 
occasional bulk sales. In 1945, accord- 
ing to a report filed with the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, its sales were 
about 50-50 beverage and industrial al- 
cohol. (The latter is a less-profitable 
but steadier business than packaged 
beverages. ) 

Even after selling 8-million gal. 
Seagram, Publicker will still have some 

$0-million gal. of stocks left. That is 
more than enough to keep up with de- 
mand for its packaged liquors. These 
include among others: Dixie Belle gin, 
the top seller in the market today; Phila- 
delphia and Kinsey whiskies; Old Hick- 
ory straight bourbon; Charterhouse 
bourbon; and Cobbs blended tye. 
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COUNTING SCALES— These 
Toledo Scales count small parts 
anny and accurately, 





PORTABLE AND BENCH SCALES 
— Widely used for weight-and-cost- 
control throughout modern plants. 


Look to Toledo for the better way to solve 
your cost-control problems in weighing, 
counting, force-measuring, batching or 
testing. Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 12, O. 


TOLEDO 














FLOOR SCALES=Toledo-built in a 
broad range of capacities 
and platform sizes. 





PL 
OVER-UNDER SCALES — The 
Speedweigh saves time in packing, 
filling, check weighing. 


SEND FOR THIS > 
New illustrated bulletin 
No. 2020 shows Better 


Ways to control costs. at 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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FORESIGHT 
IS FAR-SIGHT 


IN PLANNING 


UST 


RECOVERY 


° . 
Blind Buying is baa business. 1's 
far better to know just how well new 
equipment is going to do its job—be- 
fore you buy. With Buell dust collec- 
tion systems you can know—fully and 
exactly—how well your dust problem 
will be solved. Buell offers a unique, 
pre-order, fractional efficiency guar- 
antee. It’s the only kind of efficiency 
that accurately predicts dust collector 
performance. What's more, the guar- 
antee figures may pleasantly surprise 
you, for only the Buell system has the 
patented van Tongeren ‘shave-off’, a 
really important efficiency develop- 
ment. The complete facts are in a new 
32-page catalog—write to the Buell 
Engineering Company, 60 Wall Tower, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 
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Revamping a Homey Chain 


A. G. Rhodes & Son of Atlanta, one of the few furniture 
chains, is tightening up the links. Important in the secret of its success 
has been credit selling, conformity to local habits. 


Chains have never been a big factor 
in furniture retailing—not compared 
with what they do in foods and drugs, 
at least. What's more, in the past dec- 
ade the furniture chains’ share of the 
business has gone down sharply. 

e Drop—In 1939, 9% of all U.S. food 
stores were chain stores. ‘hey accounted 
for a whopping 33% of all food sales. 

Similarly, in 1939 about 7% of drug 
stores were chain links—and got 26% 
of all drug sales. 

But in the furniture business, only 

% of the stores were chains. They 
did. only 15% of the total furniture 
business; by last year, this share had 
tumbled to 7%. 
© Reasons—You can find reasons as long 
as your arm to explain why the chains 
haven’t got deeper into furniture. Much 
shorter and sweeter would be a success 
story—giving the reasons in reverse, Last 
week one was in the making in Atlanta. 
There the old and prosperous A. G. 
Rhodes & Son was gearing itself for 
bigger volume, changing its name to 
Rhodes, Inc. 

Since it started in 1882, Rhodes had 
been a fairly loose organization. Its 
policy was to buy up tottering furni- 
ture stores, provide the financing, make 
the management Rhodes partners. 

Today Rhodes operates 48 stores in 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and ‘Ten- 
nessee. Its gross sales rose from $3.2- 
million in 1932 to $20-million last year. 
e Reorganization—Because of this big 
growth and hefty business, Rhodes fig- 
ures that its system of interlocking part- 
nerships has become too cumbersome. 
Hence the reorganization. 

All +8 stores are being brought into 
one corporation with a $5-million cap- 
italization. That means that from now 
on, ownership and direction of the 
chain will be concentrated in one place. 
e Instalment Selling—The basis for the 
success of Rhodes, Inc., is largely instal- 
ment selling. 

After the Civil War, Amos G. 
Rhodes got a job helping to lay a rail- 
road into Atlanta. When he got there, 
he was impressed at the comeback the 
city was making during the reconstruc- 
tion: It then had 400 stores and 900 
licensed firms, 3 theaters, 5 hotels. 

Rhodes decided he would try to grab 
some of this prosperity. He made pic- 
ture frames at night, peddled them by 
day. Then he added other items to his 
selling list. Finally he rented a store 
on Decatur St. to handle the business. 





REORGANIZER: President Rhodes Perdue 


By 1875, Rhodes was selling furni 
ture in his store. He figured he could 
sell more of it if he gave moderate 
income families a chance to pay foi 
their furniture on time. ‘The plan 
worked, so in 1882 Rhodes started a 
second furniture store in Charleston 
S. C. From then on he took on onc 
after another—always insisting that eac! 
store keep instalment selling as a big 
drawing card. 

Before long, Rhodes was operating 

three separate chains with a total of 49 
stores, spread across the South from 
Kentucky and southern Indiana to 
Texas. ‘The chains were: Rhodes-Ha\ 
erty Furniture Co.; Rhodes-Burford 
Furniture Co.; and A. G. Rhodes & 
Son. 
e Change—Later Rhodes decided lx 
wanted to move the Rhodes-Burford 
chain headquarters from Louisville t 
Atlanta. But the Burford interest 
wanted to keep it in Louisville. Th« 
Burford heirs bought out Rhodes. 

And Rhodes-Haverty was dissolved 
J. J. Haverty was an ex-clerk in 
Rhodes store who later became thi 
founder’s partner in the chain. The two 
men split their holdings by drawing 
straws for the stores. Each then went 
his own way with his share. 

Many of Rhodes’ early employees b« 
came partners in his instalment-selling 
ventures. They rose to great wealth a 
he did himself. Rhodes gave freely t 


many charities, to educational and re 
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ligious organizations. Among his gitts: 
the A. G. Rhodes Home for Incurables; 
“Ryentide,” a home for old women; 


and his own home, which he gave to 
Georgia as the State Dept. of Archives 
& History. 


e Successors—After A. G. Rhodes died 

in 1928, his son, Joe, became president; 

he continued his father’s policies of ex- 

pansion and aggressive selling. Four DESIGNED 
vears later he died, left the presidency t 


Oo 
to Rhodes Perdue, his nephew. Protec; 
Perdue—33 when he took over—was DESIGNED 
f « 





well trained for the job. He had started 
out in the business as a stove-polisher 
at $1 a day, held the jobs of truck 
driver, clerk, store manager, purchasing 
agent, vice-president. Under him, the 
chain grew to its present 48 stores. And 
under him it is being reorganized into 
one corporation. 

e Stock—The deal includes an exchange 
of the stock in each store for stock of 
like value in the new corporation. No 
new stock is being publicly offered. 

One big advantage of the new setup 
will be that slow-moving merchandise 
can be shifted more easily from one 
store to another. This was harder to do 
when contro] was not so tight as it will 
be now. Shifting will cut the number 
of close-out sales, keep a balanced inven- 
tory throughout the chain. 

There will be no great change in mer- 
chandising policies right away. Central 
buying for all the stores will continue 
from the head office. But each store will 
be left free, as it has been in the past, 
to supplement this buying with its own 
local purchases. 
¢ Individuality—One reason for this is 
that Rhodes, Inc., feels that a major fac- 
tor in the success of its chain has been 
the latitude it has given local managers. 
Each store is patterned to meet com- 
munity conditions and clientele. 

Thus, while each Rhodes store has 
Rhodes characteristics, it also reflects 
local customs and buying habits. The 
main emphasis is always on aiming at ’ ; 
the moderate-income group. Also, each |i \ \ \ 4 [A 
unit carries a complete ijine of home |@ hel \ ; 
furnishings. This includes nationally ad- 
vertised brands of gas and electric appli- 
ances. 

Store managers and salesmen operate 
under an incentive plan of salary and 


bonus. Specialized sales training is given. 
© Repossession—The instalment idea HINDE & vy LT bg, | 


. 
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has worked well—especially lately. In 

the depression, the chain had reposses- 

sions of about 12% of total sales. In * . 

1947, repossession dropped to 1%, is H:D Authority on Packaging 

holding at about that level this year. : “ 
Rhodes, Inc., feels that the reorganiza- 

tion will bring greater efficiency, greater 

advertising value to local stores, and 

make the chain stronger financially. It 

will also speed the modernization and 

expansion program that is now in the 

works—but without disturbing — the 

homey air of the individual stores that 

means so much in their success. 
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® These are but a few of the many 
vital time and money saving appli- 
cations of Autocall Paging Service. 

The person you want is immedi- 
ately located, regardless of where 
he is, and is told why he is wanted 
without disturbing others at work. 
Phone lines are kept clear. Little or 
no maintenance required. 
@ Eliminates Cosily Work Stoppage 
@ Controls Waste Rest Period Time 
@ Eliminates Confusion, Lost Motion 
@ Saves Valuable Time and Money 

Thousands of Autocall Paging 
Systems — some after 38 years — 
are in daily use in stores, offices; 
factories, hospitals, everywhere. 
Try this service for 30 days with- 
out obligation. 









For complete details 
write TODAY for the 
illustrated booklet 
“THE GREAT TIME 
SAVER”. 





the Autocall Co 


231 TUCKER AVE., SHELBY, OHIO 









MFRS. FIRE & SPRINKLER ALARM SYSTEMS 
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MONEY ORDER MESSAGE 


Money Sent by Telegraph and Cable to All the World 


aM WILLIAMS 
PResoenr 
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The Money Order paid you herewith is from Hae 
bt CORPUS CHRISTI TEXAS and included the following message: 








| ___ PAYMENT FOR OCT NOV AND DEC DELAYED BECAUSE OF : 
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eral mess: lost files, wrong names or ad- 





branch offices had never had insurance 





NO NAME on premium remittances is a National Service Life headache. Another is... 


VA's Troubles 


Despite policyholders’ 
mistakes, National Service Life 
Insurance has brought order 
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from chaos in just a year. oyteaee 
ao 
The world’s largest life insurance | 437% 
company is winning its fight against dis- Lltes, 
order. National Service Life Insurance 
today boasts simplified forms and Or- | Mocencioure when opened in 
Mail Sub. Div, Vets. Adm. 


ganized files. What’s more, there is talk 
of a dividend for millions of NSLI pol- 
icyholders, past and present—to the tune 
of between $1.5-billion and $2-billion. 
e Chaos—Rapid demobilization of the 








armed forces—a million a month in early 
1946—created hopeless confusion in 








Veterans Administration’s insurance 
records. (VA’s low wartime priority on 
personnel—listed just under the Wash- 
ington zoo—didn’t help any.) 

Many factors contributed to the gen- 


experience; VA had to train them. And 
VA statisticians figure there are 8-bil 
lion chances for typographical error in 
the transfer of one veteran’s records 
from the military to the NSLI files. 
e Housecleaning—By Il ebruary, 1947, 
1.8-million unidentified and unapplied 
premiums cluttered NSLI files. Then 
VA started a thorough housecleaning 
It was a tremendous job. For each 
insured veteran—over 19-million present 
and former policyholders—case _ files. 
premium-record files, billing records 
location files, index cards, and actuarial 
records had to be put in order. 
Meanwhile, day-to-day business wen! 


dresses, unsigned or unidentified checks, 
postal notes and cashiers’ checks, wrong 
policy numbers or none at all, checks 
signed by a wife or an employer. Be- 
tween 3-million and 4-million records 
went to the wrong NSLI branch office— 
for instance, a veteran might give his 
sister's address in San Francisco for 
mailing purposes while he himself went 
to look for a job and a place to live 
in New York. 

Some 95% of the personnel in the 
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Let's Try to 


Stop Rising Costs 


N AN ENDEAVOR to aid in halting further ad- 
I vances in living costs, U.S. Steel decreased 
certain steel prices on May 1, 1948, to the 
extent of $25,000,000 annually, these price 
reductions being applicable so far as possible 
to steel products related to the cost of living. 


Announcement of these price reductions 
was made on April 22, 1948, concurrently 
with the denial by U.S. Steel of the request 
of the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
for a ‘‘substantial wage increase.” 


United States Steel believes that costs and 
prices in general are too high for the good of 
the nation. It shares the firm conviction that 
American industry and labor should coopera- 
tively do everything in their power to avoid 
further increases in costs, which, if permitted 
to occur, must result in higher prices for 
almost everything we buy. Certainly the best 
interests of all of our people will not be served 
by a further lowering in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 


We are hopeful that our action in reducing 
the prices of a number of steel products asso- 
ciated with the cost of living may have a 
beneficial effect throughout the nation and 
may be helpful in bringing about an early 
stabilization or reduction in the cost of living. 
If this should prove to be the outcome, every- 
one in this country will benefit. If, on the 
contrary, costs should continue to advance, 
then in fairness to our employees and to our 


stockholders we will have to consider at some 
later date the adequacy of both wages and 
steel prices under then-existing conditions. 


Our answer to the Union was that the 
granting of its request for a “substantial 
wage increase”’ will not in the long run bring 
benefit to anyone, as it will lead to similar 
substantial wage increases in other industries 
and to higher prices generally. Such a wage 
increase would make necessary a_ general 
advance in our steel prices. We are unwilling 
so to increase steel prices at this time, as we 
believe this would be contrary to the best 
interests of the nation. 


The Union’s demand for a “substantial 
wage increase” was based on increases in the 
cost of living. The index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
records an increase of 67.2% in the cost of 
living between 1940 and February, 1948. 
During that same period, average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our steel workers 
rose 73.3%; their average actual hourly 
earnings advanced 81.3% and their average 
actual weekly earnings advanced 91.7%. 
These advances are substantially in excess of 
the increase in the cost of living during that 
period. 

If there is to be a halt in the surge of rising 
costs, there must be full and effective coopera- 
tion to this end on the part of every segment 
of our economy. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 








Costs 33; less 


A New Escalator brings a big store 
Sales builder to the small store... 





CHAIN STORES can now secure as great 
a sales volume from second floors and 
basements as they do from first floors. 
Uniform store-wide shopping traffic can 
be secured with OTIS “32” Escalators. 
They make up or down traveling attrac- 
tively inviting. 





DEPARTMENT STORES can now secure 
greater bargain basement sales volume 
by providing OTIS “32” Escalator trans- 
portation to carry one person per hour 
for every five square feet of sales area 
during peak shopping periods. This will 
also free elevators from basement duty 
and improve upper floor service. 





BANKS ond stores in high rent areas can 
now operate more economically on second 
floor locations—if they provide street- 
level accessibility with a two-way OTIS 
“32” Escalator installation. This plan 
releases space for street-level shops that 
will increase your income. 


A SMALL STORE 
54 


THE NEW OTIS “32” ESCALATOR sells for 
33% less than our former two-foot Escala- 
tor.® Yet, it is 8” wider... carries 25% more 
people ... handles up to 5,000 customers 
an hour. That's more persons per dollar in- 
vestment than any previous moving stairway. 
As little as $8.71 a day in increased profits 
will make it pay for itself. 


Why is the otis “32" Escalator less expen- 
sive? Scientifically designed to carry a moth- 
er and child side-by-side comfortably, it is 
32” wide 5“ below the handrail. That's space 
where it's needed. Yet, the overall width of 
the installation is only 52”. Its maximum rise 
is 23’-O”. Its drive machine is built within the 
Escalator framework which is 25% lighter... 
can be installed faster... requires less 
building work. 


FREE! If you have always wanted to install 
an Escalator but felt you couldn't justify the 
cost, you'll be interested in reading the new 
otis “32” Bulletin B-700-I. Write for your 
copy — Now! Otis Elevator Company, 260 
llth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





9” 
ESCALATOR 


ESCALATOR AT A SMALL STORE PRICE 


—_ 





on just the same. Correspondence \ 
—and still is—received at the rat. oj 
270,000 pieces a month. And 1.5- ,\jj 
lion policy reinstatements (face y. ye. 
$9-billion) had to be processed. 
e Accomplishment—Nevertheless, 
little over a year, VA has put its house 
pretty well in order. It has decen:;aj- 
ized over 100-million records; developed 
a single-form envelope for premium }\0 
tice, payment, and change of add: 
educated policyholders in VA proc 
dure; and cut its huge backlog of \ irk 
by more than two-thirds. 

VA feels NSLI efficiency is noy 
about 80% of the best possible. Onl 
5% of the policyholders still haye 
trouble—and much of that is their own 
fault. 
eCan’t Be Perfect—But VA doubt 
that its books will ever be completely 
clear of unapplied premiums and _ the 
like. Common names are a continuing 
headache. VA master files list 225,000 
Smiths, 149,000 Johnsons, 121,000 
Browns, 109,000 each of Williamses 
and Joneses. Included are 12,000 John 
Smiths, 800 with no middle initial; 12. 
000 William Smiths, 500 with no mid- 
dle initial; 9,000 William Browns, more 
than 1,000 with no middle initial. 

Other troubles: the 10% monthly 
rate of address changes among insured 
veterans; the 5% monthly turnover of 
NSLI personnel; and the inescapable 
number of veterans who fail to sign re- 
mittances or forget to enclose them 
(pictures, page 52), omit policy num- 
bers, don’t spell their names the same 
way twice in a row, etc. 

So VA will consider its operations 

normal when it gets down to only 100.- 
000 unidentified items constantly on 
its books. Right now there are 400, 
000—down by more than _ two-thirds 
from the 1947 peak of 1.8-million. 
e Reason for Dividend—The face valuc 
of active NSLI policies today is about 
$36-billion; there are about $6.7-billion 
in the operating reserve. But dollars in 
the reserve fund need to equal only a 
small fraction of face value: obviously 
only a small percentage of policyholders 
will die in any one year. So the present 
reserve is larger than necessary; when 
VA determines the exact amount of the 
excess, a dividend will be paid. 

This first dividend will cover both 
the year in which it is paid and past 
years. After that, dividends will be paid 
annually as surpluses appear—as is done 
normally by commercial mutual com- 
panies. 

e The Zazove Case—There’s still one 
stumbling block in the path of dividend 
payments. A case now pending in the 
Supreme Court, if decided against VA, 
would more than double total NSLI 
liability—-which would rule out any 
chance of dividends. The case is based 
on interpretation of the law that set up 
NSLI. Tillie Zazove, beneficiary under 
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Ss P JSoecity F Line 


FOR THE "HARD JOBS‘ 


>) of INDUSTRY 


Lommercial — 
| Refrigeration 
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THE BROWN-BROCKMEYER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
District Offices in Principal Cities 








HEIN-WERNER 


offers 


HYPER-POWER UNIT 


with long-life Heinite Piston 
fo assure 
easier, 
faster, 
safer 
operation 










*HYPER, according to the 
dictionary, means over, 
above, beyond the ordinary, 





Made in models of 11/2, 3, 5, 
8, 12, 20, 30, 50 and 100 
tons capacity ... tested at 
1% times rated capacity. See 
your nearest industrial supply 


en: 
HYDRAUL. Ml JA MNS. aang ct, write us for 


HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION ¢ WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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a $5,000 policy, maintains that the lay. 
as worded, requires payment of th. {y) 
face value of a policy each ten yea: (0; 
a monthly basis) as long as the 
ficiary lives (BW —Dec.13’47,p20 

VA officials believe that the 
court will rule in their favor. Then 
plan to put the dividend-compvtin: 
machinery into immediate action. |: 
will take about a year; most of the 
ble veterans should have received 
dividend checks by the end of 194! 
e Actuarial Problem—By far the t 
est problem will be to compute 
amount of reserve that is needed- 
thus, the surplus that can be paid out. 

In effect, VA has to calculate its own 

life-expectancy tables, based on its ow 
experience and subject to its own px 
culiar conditions. ‘To do this, VA has 
appointed a five-man actuarial advisor 
committee, which boasts some of the 
top brains of the insurance industry. 
e The Taxpayer Pays—The presence of 
a surplus does not mean that NSLI is a 
financially self-contained, profit-making 
organization—far from it. The Amen- 
can taxpayer pays all administrative 
costs as well as all claims traceable to 
the extra hazards of military service. 
Congress makes annual appropriations 
to cover these expenses. 

The surplus is due to two things— 
higher-than-expected interest rates, and 
the fact that NSLI premiums, based by 
law on the American Experience Tables, 
are too high. 





SAME JOB, MORE DUTIES 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., last week took over 
the additional duties of the company’s chief 
executive. Up to now, Metropolitan’s b) 
laws made the chairman of the board the 
company’s top executive. Frederick H. 
Ecker, elder statesman of the company and 
chairman since 1936, proposed the change. 
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Tax Rates and Income Distribution 


There has been an increasing tendency for 
reports and analyses of business earnings to 
emphasize the fact that throughout our industrial 
system the return to labor, instead of being (as 
is commonly supposed) smaller than the return 
to capital, is actually many times larger, and that 
the return to capital is in fact equal to only a few 
cents out of each dollar received from the con- 


sumer. 


Is the political pressure for steeply progressive 
income-tax rates due to a belief that the lower- 
income groups can be greatly benefited, or that 
large amounts of Government revenue can be 
raised, by high tax rates on large incomes? If 
so, it is based on an idea of income distribution 
that is as widely at variance with the facts, and 
as unfortunate in its consequences, as the idea 
that labor can improve its position at the expense 


of capital. 


The preliminary report of the Treasury on 
statistics of income for 1945, which was made 
public in January of this year, shows that indi- 
vidual income above the $25,000 level—that is, 
the excess after allowing $25,000 for each tax- 
payer receiving more than that amount—was 
equal to 3.27 per cent. of total individual income 
as reported by those filing Federal tax returns. It 
was equal to 2.29 per cent. of total estimated 
personal income for the entire country, and to 
2.15 per cent. of the national income. These per- 
centages show how fallacious is the idea that a 
substantial part of the country’s income is re- 
ceived by persons in the high-income brackets. 
Yet it is upon these large incomes that industry 
normally depends for a considerable part of the 
risk-taking investment that is indispensable to 


expansion of plant and equipment, gains in labor 


productivity, and advances in wage levels. 


It is not a matter of theory but of historical 
fact that the level of real wages over the long 
term closely parallels the average amount of 
capital investment per wage-earner. Those who 
are sincerely desirous of improving the economic 
position of the lower-income groups can work 
effectively toward that objective, not by trying 
to throw a disproportionate share of the tax 
burden on the higher incomes, but rather by seek- 
ing a tax structure that will permit and encourage 
individual investors to supply venture capital in 
amounts sufficient to meet the requirements of an 


expanding and progressing industrial system. 


The small amount of aggregate income in the 
higher brackets has the effect of making the high 
tax rates on these brackets relatively unimportant 
from the fiscal standpoint. If the effective tax rate 
on adjusted gross income in 1945 had been limited 
to a maximum of 50 per cent., the revenue loss to 
the Treasury would have been equal to about 
one-half of one per cent. of total receipts. If the 
rate had been limited to 25 per cent., the loss 
would have been less than 5 per cent. More than 
three-fourths of the total adjusted gross income 
in 1945 was received by those with incomes under 
$5,000, and more than nine-tenths by those with 
incomes under $15,000. While we may regret that 
the incomes of most of our people are not higher, 
we must recognize that the only possible way to 
increase them substantially is to produce more. 


—From an article in the current issue of 
THe GuaRANTY Survey, monthly review of 
business and economic conditions published 
by Guaranty Trust Company.of New York. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds, $362,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


New York 18 New York 21 


Madison Ave, at 60th St. 


Brussels 


New York 20 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. London Paris 








Series universal motor parts 
specially designed for tood- 
mixers and sewing machines. 





This small sturdy motor can be 
readily adapted to a wide range 
of industrial applications. 





Lightweight universal motor 
with efficient spur gear speed 
reducer. 
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Basically important in obtain- 
ing the high standard of per- 
formance you desire for your 
product, are these advantages 
of Lamb Electric Motors: 


®@ Special Application 

© High Efficiency 

@ Exacting Manufacture 
It is because of these impor- 
tant advantages that Lamb 
Electric Motors are powering 


more and more of America’s 
finest products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 












READERS REPOR?. 





A 16¢ Fringe 
Sirs: 

In view of your discussion of the : 
tional wage structure “With A Frin 
on Top” {BW-—Apr.17’48,p128}, \ 
believe you will be interested in o 
annual report to employees which a 
tempts to show how big this fringe 
in our company. 

Whereas the study of the Autom 
tive Manufacturers Assn. indicates tha 
fringe payments, including those 
quired by law, amount to over 12¢ px 
man-hour worked last year, our tota 
comes to almost 16¢. We included ou 
medical, safety, and personnel service: 
accounting for 2¢ per hour. Vacation 
and holiday pay, we feel, are part of th: 
regular pay envelope. 

Your estimate of 10% to 12% as : 
grand total of all fringe payments comes 
very close to our 104% for benefits and 
services. Using your definition of fring« 
payments (vacations, holidays, shift pre 
miums, rest periods, and the rest), they 
would amount to 23% of our average 
factory pay. 

EvLitswortu S. Grani 
ALLEN MFG. CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Advice to MacArthur 
Sirs: 

Your Tokyo report entitled “Ex- 
change Tangle Hurts Japan” |[BW— 
Apr.17’48,p121| shows pretty clearly 
why American taxpayers must support 
the Japanese civilian population. The 
proposal to establish different yen-dol- 
lar rates for various classes of Japanese 
exports, plus another rate for visiting 
traders and tourists, is utterly fantastic. 
That it could be seriously advanced 
by the “Economic ¢¥ Scientific Section” 
of our Military Government reveals 
how far our Tokyo planners have gone 
down the road pioneered for the Nazis 
by Hjalmar Schacht. 

There would be no need for a com- 
plicated set of official exchange rates 
if those who had yen which they wish 
to exchange for dollars were permitted 
to exchange them with those who had 
dollars which they wish to exchange 
for yen. If the planners would but get 
out of the way, an exchange rate would 
be established at once—a free-market 
rate. This is the only rate that will 
end the black-market rate of exchange, 
and enable Japanese trade to increase 
so that the Japanese may again become 
self-supporting. 

There once was a Scot who achieved 
international fame as an economist by 
extolling “the simple and obvious 
principle of natural liberty.” If Gen- 
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Here's one buyer 
who admits she 


was really "sold" 


The store I buy for doesn’t think I 
have a home... and I’m beginning 
to agree with them. All year long it’s 
been out to Los Angeles . . . up to 
Chicago...in to New York... 
rush here... rush there... 






So, I “‘bought”’ the Businessman’s 
Airline. I was sold on TWA after the 
first trip . . . I’m still sold on it after 
the tenth. The only kick I have is 
that they don’t call it the Business 
Woman’s Airline, too. 






But that was before a TWA represent- 
ative told me about “‘the Business- 
man’s Airline.’’ Now one thing I know 
about men is that they like their 
travel quick, comfortable and con- 
venient ...soI listened . . . but good. 








And what nc told me about TWA 

fits my needs to a “T.” Their flights 
go where I want to go... and their 
schedules look as if they were planned 
just for me. Besides, flying gives me 
more time for buying. 











P. S. Ship anywhere by 
TWA Air Cargo. Fast, de- 
pendable, cost is surpris- 
ingly low. Call your inter- 
national freight forwarder 
or TWA office. 


Just the ticket for business travel 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S. A.> EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA 


















- MAKING FLYING SAFER 


TROUSDALE Equips the Vanja II 
With Custom-Built “Chair Chutes” 


To provide passengers and pilot with 
the utmost protection, the Trousdale 
Construction Co. of Los Angeles, 
California has outfitted its Beech 
Bonanza with Irvin Custom-Built 
“Chair Chutes.” Thus another well- 
known name is added to the growing 


list of plane owners who are making 
flying safer for themselves and their 
associates by preparing in advance for 
emergencies. The Irvin “Chair 
Chute” has many new and unusual 
features. Write today for descriptive 
circular. 





Irvin Custom-Built “Chair Chutes” in- 
stalled in a Beech Bonanza. The chutes are 
fitted into the back of the seat...are beauti- 
fully upholstered to match the chair ...are 


out of sight and mind unless an emergency 
arises. Circular describing the installation 
and use of these Air Chutes” is available on 
request. Write for it, 





There are now over 35,000 registered members of the 


FEEL SAFER 
e-- BE SAFER 


with Irvin 
Custom-Built 
“Chair Chutes” 





RV 


Caterpillar Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO. 


Copyright 148 


INCORPORATED 
1668 JEFFERSON AVENUE 


BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 


Phi aw Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 
server A © 





eral MacArthur is to continue to d 
Japanese affairs he would do we! 
consider the mighty impulse ww) 
commercial freedom could give t 
economy which the planners hav: 
but strangled to death. 

GLENN E. Hoo 
MILLS COLLEGE, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


e Reader Hoover’s canny Scot, we 
sume, was Adam Smith, whose “Wea 
of Nations” is the reason the Brit). 
remember 1776. 


Wage Statistics 
Sirs: 

I have read with interest your tabula- 
tion of average weekly earnings {BW — 
Apr.17’48,p26]. 

Under the nonmanufacturing indi 
tries, in wholesale trade, can you advise 
us what groups of workers are included 
in the averages for that industry; that is, 
does it include salesmen, as well as ot 
fice and warehouse workers, and exclude 
management or department heads? 

E. C. Kreswertre 
PRESIDENT, 
W. A. L. THOMPSON HARDWARE CO., 
TOPEKA, KAN. 


®@ The wholesale-trade statistics include 
wages of office and warehouse workers 
and all compensation of salesmen, in- 
cluding commissions. However, they 
exclude executive personnel, which cov- 
ers management and department heads. 


Sirs: 

My associates and I have been very 
much interested in your wage Statistics 
. . . as well as in the editorial and sta 
tistical material dealing with fringe 
benefits. 

Will you please let me know whether 
average weekly earnings include over 
time payments and/or night shift pré 
miums? 

Louis RUTHENBURG 
PRESIDENT, 
SERVEL, INC., 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


@ The Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
cludes overtime payments and night 
shift and Sunday-work premiums in its 
figures on average weekly earnings. 


For Sales Tax 
Sirs: 

I am in complete agreement with the 
letter of Chas. N. Thompson ([BW— 
Apr.24°48,p69). 

The officials of our company have 
long wondered why no consideration 
has been given in legislative circles to 
the sales tax on a national scale, as the 
proper solution to our expensive and 
complicated “system” of taxation at the 
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Trouble? That’s right! Bakeries couldn’t wrap 
cakes and cookies fast enough. Hand wrapping shot 
cost kite-high. What to do? What bakers did led to 
drastic changes that can affect your business, too. 
Cake wrapping called for an intricate use of motion. 
Packaging-machine designers faced a tough task. 
Many attempts at solution failed. Then... 


Maybe you can wrap up a profit, too 





Morse Engineers tackled the toughie! Previous 
experience dictated the use of Morse Roller Chains 
and Sprockets. These did the trick! Had the applica- 
tion called for Silent Chains, Morse Engineers would 
have recommended them. Morse Roller Chain on 
wrapping machines helped increase bakery efficiency 
and profits. Now, how about your business? . . . 











It’s entirely possible to step-up the speed and 


efficiency of many of your machines, your produc- 
tion line, and even your consumer pr-ducts with 
Morse Roller and Silent Chain and Sprockets. 
Wherever there is industry the application of Morse 
units have saved money, time and trouble. For com- 
plete information covering uses, dimensions, prices. 
installation and ordering data... 









‘Roller 


Couplings _ Couplings — 


ecececee-e 
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‘MORSE 


MECHANICAL 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
PRODUCTS 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY e DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 





4 Roller Chain Silent Chain 


Write for Roller Chain and 
Sprocket Catalog; and new, 
complete Silent Chain and 
Sprocket Catalog C 71-48. 


Address Dept. 146, Morse Chain 
Co., 7601 Central Ave., Detroit 8, 
Michigan. 
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BORG WARNER 








CLARAGE FAN 


Call in a Clarage application engineer... 
consult your phone book for local branch 
office address, or write us at Kalamazoo, Mich, 





Up in Minneapolis, as in other American 
cities, the A-| quality of Clarage equipment 
has resulted in its widespread use. 


There are Clarage installations in Pillsbury 
Mills, Nicollet Hotel, Rand Tower, Minne- 
apolis Armory, Great Northern Railroad, 
Twin City Arsenal, and the University of 
Minnesota, to mention a few. 

Yes, the nation over, wherever air 
handling and conditioning is required, there 
is a rapidly growing interest in the long- 
lasting economy of the equipment which 
Clarage builds. 





P ROFITS YOU CAN BANK... 


Changes quarters and dimes into 
nickels quickly and efficiently— 
a good-will service to your custom- 
ers—a time-saver for employees 
—a profit for you. A must wherever 
canteens, vending machines, and 
pay telephones are found. Holds 
fifty dollars’ worth of nickels. 


How in use by... 


® Drug Stores ® Institutions 


® Department Stores ® Factories 
® Railroad Stations ¢ Hospitals 


® Restaurants ® Theatres 


Lose ne time—wunrite today! 


* Exclusive territories open to well 
rated distributors or individuals. 


A. G. SEBRING CORPORATION 
2300 W. Armitage Chicago, Ill. 





present time. It seems to me that a 

tax would save a great amount in 
collection and emphasize to the gen 
public the size of the tax burden, 
sides being more fair to all. 

We would be interested in hea 
from all readers who would like to s 
a national crusade in this directioi 

Date ALL: 
FARM SERVICE CO., 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Cause of Airline Strike 
Sirs: 

Your statement that the National Air 
Line strike was due to a wage dispute 
[BW —Apr.17’48,p23| is untrue. The 
strike occurred because the company 1 
fused to cooperate with the National 
Mediation Board in settling a grievanc« 
case. A number of pilots have spoken 
well of your magazine. This incident i; 
very unfortunate. 

P. B. Barnarp 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


® Our airline picture caption was off the 
beam. It confused the issues in the 
pilots’ strike with those in the groun 
employees’ strike at Miami, which also 
involved National Air Lines. 

N.A.L. pilots, members of the Ail 
Lines Pilots Assn. (A.F.L.), struck Feb 
3 as a result of a two-year dispute ove 
grievance procedures. The wage issu 
was involved in an entirely separate dis 

ute between the International Assn. of 
Machinists and N.A.L., and led to a 
walkout of mechanics, clerical workers, 
and other employees in late January. 


New York Life’s Deal 
Sirs: 

I was very much interested in your 
article on ‘“Sell-and-Lease Industrial 
Deals” {[BW—Apr.17’48,p96], and was 
particularly struck by your having cred 
ited the $10-million Continental Cai 
deal to Mutual Life of New York. A 
little over a year ago Business Weel 
had a long article on this _particulai 
deal, which was made with New York 
Life... 

A. H. ToreMan» 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e Sorry for the slip; it was indeed Nev 


York Life. 


“Story of the Southwest” 
Sirs: 

. . . You have done a magnificent jo! 
in telling the story of the Southwest 
[BW —Apr.3’48,p30], and I wish to 
personally express to you my apprecia 
tion of this publicity. 

Oscar Mownr.! 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO., 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Portrait of a *13,000 profit 


There’s a story behind this x-ray pic- 
iure of a gear blank. 


A Michigan foundry got a six-figure 
order, turned out the first 50,000 with 
a reject rate of 14% —not high as 
castings go. Management then in- 
stalled a General Electric Industrial 
X-Ray unit, began a series of studies. 


Industrial x-ray revealed the cause 
of web shrinkage — and indicated the 
remedy. A change in gating, as the 
X-ray suggested, on the next 75,000 
pieces pulled the number of rejects 
down to 1.2%. 


On this casting, and one like it, the 
foundry saved $13,000—and added to 
prestige by delivering to customers 
castings they could count on. 


General Electric Industrial X-Ray 
is today one of management’s surest 
instruments for cutting costs. It is a 
developmental tool — showing profit- 
ways to manufacturers of automobiles, 
shoes, candy, airplanes, many more. 
It often pays for itself on the first job. 
For further detail, write to General 
Electric X-Ray Corporation, Dept. 
E-33, Milwaukee 14, Wisc. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
X-RAY CORPORATION 


PRODUCTION 








Remote-control sandslinger lightens work as foundries seek... 


Precision in Castings 


Basic research on materials and method helps foundrymen 
turn out a better product more economically. Other trends: increased 
emphasis on mechanization; improvement of working conditions. 


Foundries aren’t what they used to 

be. Not too long ago, they were dusty, 
hot, back-breaking places to work. Ma- 
terials handling, processing control, and 
product improvement didn’t get too 
much attention. Working conditions 
got only casual study; adoption of auto- 
matic machinery was slow. 
e Forced to Change—But, as also hap- 
pened in other industries, the war 
changed all that. The foundries had 
personnel problems (BW-—Jun.24'44, 
p88). So they went to work to improve 
plant conditions. They found that well- 
engineered castings could be made com- 
petitive with stampings and forgings. 

Then costs began to rise, raw mate- 
rials became difficult to get. So the 
foundrymen became acutely cost-con- 
scious, started to look around at pro- 
duction-impro\ ement techniques. As a 
result, mechanization has made _ big 
headway in the foundries during the 
past year or two (BW—May3’47,p48). 
¢ Meeting—The newest trend is to pre- 
cision control of materials and produc- 
tion, adoption of automatic machinery 
and equipment, more and more atten- 
tion to ventilation problems. That was 
the gist of corridor comment at last 
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week’s meeting of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Assn. in Philadelphia. 

At technical sessions, foundry top- 
brass got ideas on materials, quality con- 
trol, engineering; the concurrent exhibit 
gave them plenty of examples of how 
equipment engineers can make work 
easier and more accurate, improve work- 
ing conditions. Exhibitors—270_ of 
them—showed their latest wares; these 
ranged from chemicals like synthetic 
oils and plastics to electronic machines. 
e Three-Step Campaign—Today’s plan- 
of-action, according to the technicians, 
is: (1) to get exact knowledge of the 
problems of making a good casting; (2) 
to apply that knowledge intelligently in 
the working foundry; and (3) to ease 
the personnel problem by using auto- 
matic machines to make work more at- 
tractive. 

Foundrymen say that, beginning with 
the raw materials, a single casting in- 
volves 1,000 operations. Any one of 
those operations can influence the final 
result. So it’s easy to see that there 
are plenty of technical problems ahead. 
Right now, technical thinking is de- 
voted mostly to problems brought up 
by poor-quality raw materials for metal, 
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low-quality coke, inferior sand mixtu 
¢ Sand Problems—Foundry sand, in | 
ticular, is now getting plenty of 
search attention. Sand is used in 
foundry to make the molds that sh 
the molten iron. It is a combination 
silica grains and clay—but all sai 
aren't alike. 

Sand cores (which shape the hol! 
parts of castings) are made by squi 
ing sand to shape (like a child wit! 
pail does at the beach), then baking 
in an oven until the core is reasona| 
hard. Sand used for such cores mi 
have three vital qualities: (1) It must 
strong enough to hold its shape in tl, 
green (prebaked) condition; (2) aft: 
baking it must be strong enough 
withstand the pressure of the flowing 
metal, at the temperature of that meta 
yet (3) it must be collapsible enough t 
wash out easily after the cast metal 
solidifies. 

Sand research, then, means analys: 

of: (1) the effect of temperature on sand 
strength; (2) the effect of variations in 
clay content; (3) the effect of added 
bonding agents. 
e Aids—Exhibitors stood ready to help 
the researchers. Instrument companics 
showed new models of precision sam 
pling and control devices. Food proces 
sors had improved compounds of cereals 
(they add strength to sand when it’s 
“green”). Chemical companies were 
ready with plastic resins to help bond 
the sand into cores (the resin, such as 
hard-to-get linseed oil usually used, flows 
around each silica grain, locks it to its 
neighbor under heat). 

Such equipment, along with techn- 
cal discussions on proper engineering 
and production techniques, will back up 
the first two steps of the foundries’ 
quality campaign. ‘To push the drive 
toward better working conditions and 
more productivity, manufacturers had a 
lot of mechanical equipment. Exhibits 
included: 

Remote-control devices. Hydraulic 
mechanisms guide a_ high-production 
sandslinger (picture, above), which 
rams sand at high velocity around the 
pattern to form a casting mold. Elec- 
trical switches and relays, operated from 
a clear-vision booth, govern the travel 
and the back-and-forth and up-and 
down movements of a new hoist. Push 
buttons control the operation of a jet 
of sand and water, applied to a casting 
placed in a sealed booth, to wash out 
and recover sand used in cores. 

Electronic heat. Several companies 
now offer units that use electronic 
waves to quick-dry and bake sand cores. 
One such machine carries the core un- 
der the electrodes on a conveyor. 

Automatic machines. One high-speed 
job can turn out a 5-ft.-long soil pipe 
in 35 seconds, without using cores. The 
machine whirls molten iron centrifu- 
gally against a Meehanite permanent 
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mold which shapes the outer surface. 
The pipe comes out ready to ship. 
Other machines were shown that will 
handle sand, clean it, remove metal par- 
ticles automatically. 

There were few radically new ma- 

chines compared with the 1946 exhibit 
(BW—May18'46,p54); but improve- 
ments were general. It was evident that 
in the next few months, the lot of the 
foundry worker is due to improve. 
e Executive Training—'I'wo other phases 
of the business are also much in the 
limelight. These are education and mar- 
keting. The industry is quite aware 
that there isn’t a big supply of executive 
talent coming up. So, about a year ago, 
a Foundry Educational Foundation was 
set up (BW—May31’47,p53). 

The foundation now has 600 mem- 
bers, spent $78,000 in its first year, will 
boost that to about $112,000 in the 
next 12 months. Recruiting of candi- 
dates for scholarships begins at the sec- 
ondary-school level, carries through to 
the end of college. Right now, the 
foundation is sponsoring courses at six 
colleges. 

e Marketing Drive—The industry is get- 
ting very conscious of competition from 
light metals, stampings, and weldments. 
The Gray Iron Founders Society, Inc., 
is sponsoring a ten-year, $2-million drive 
to sell industry on castings. It will (1) 





advertise in trade journals; (2) organize 
forums across ‘the country; (3) sponsor 
exhibits; (4) publish technical hand- 
books; and (5) encourage foundries to 
have “open house” for businessmen and 
the general public. 


GROUND-MOISTURE METER 


Finding out how much water there 
is around the roots of trees and crops 
in irrigated land has always been difh- 
cult. The University of Arizona thinks 
that it may have the problem licked 
with a device it is now testing. 

Inventor Joel Fletcher based his 
meter on two phenomena: (1) Plaster 
will absorb moisture; (2) the amount it 
absorbs can be measured electrically by 
using a capacitor. ee 

Fletcher sinks his device—two brass 
capacitor plates separated by Plaster of 
Paris—into the ground. Wires run from 
the plates to a special meter. The oper- 
ator can tell whether his soil holds 
enough water for plant roots by com- 
paring the meter readings with a pre- 
pared table. 

The inventor thinks that his method 
is superior to the conventional one 
of measuring the electrical resistance of 
moist ground. Reason: The mineral con- 
tent of the soil is apt to throw the 
readings off. 








Umbrella-Type Roof Truss Cuts Costs 


A novel type of structural-steel roof 
framing is cutting construction costs in 
Ware Cotton Batting Co.'s new ware- 
house at New Orleans. The framing 
looks like a series of umbrella stays— 
with each set joined to the other with 
V-type suspended members. The design 
permits a flatter slope in the roof and 
fewer columns. Net result: about 5 Ib. 
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of structural steel per sq. ft. of floor area 
compared with the usual 7 Ib. to 10 Ib. 
The one-story concrete-block building 
has an over-all construction cost of 
$3.75 per sq. ft. of area. 

The truss pattern was developed by 
William H. Creighton, structural eng- 
neer with Freret & Wolf, New Orleans 
architects. 





BAKER TRUCKS 


-speed handling 


operations 50%! 
BS 


INCREASE WAREHOUSE 
CAPACITY BY ‘4! 


a 
Cut Man-hours from 
16 to 1! 


Handling cases of finished products at 
the Appliance Division of The Cavalier 
Corporation, four Baker 2000 Ib. ca- 
pacity fork trucks have made substan- 
tial cost savings. In the moving of 
these cases from production to storage, 
for example, the operation was speeded 
50%. Moreover, high tiering with the 
trucks increased this plant’s warehouse 
capacity by more than 13. 


Baker 2000 Ib. 
Fork Truck tier- 
ing cases of Coca- 
Cola cooler-dis- 
pensers im the 
warehouse. 





These same trucks cut the man-hours 
required for loading cases into box 
cars from 16 to 1. Formerly 4 men 
took about 4 hours to load a car. 
Today a Baker Truck with 1 operator 
does it in about 1 hour, 


Baker 2000 Ib. Fork 
Truck loading cases of 
Quaker oil spare 
beaters into 

box cars, 






A Baker Material Handling Engineer 
will gladly show you how you can 
make similar savings in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 

2164 West 25th Street © Cleveland 13, Ohio 

In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 

BaReTr INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Packaging —the last step in production—is the 
first step in sales. Dealers give a smart-looking, 
eye-catching package preferred positions in their 
stores. Shoppers are attracted by such a package 
...choose it in preference to competing items. 
Sales come easier. Selling costs go down. 

Machine wrapping offers the widest scope in 
package improvement. There are, today, so many 
attractive and product-protecting wrapping ma- 
terials available. And they all lend themselves to 
beautiful color printing. 

Our machines are adaptable to virtually all 
wrapping materials, and are suited to the require- 
ments of a great variety of products, This, plus 
their modern, cost-saving features, has made them 
the most widely-used wrapping machines in the 
packaged goods field. 

Why not check with us to see if your present 
package can be improved, or your costs reduced? 


Write for our booklet “Sales Winning Packages” 


ALG CALC: 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


Packages that SELL SPRINGFIELD 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


wrapped on machines 
that SAVE 


































Cheaper Way to Purity 


Sewage Under Test 
Can a cheap way be found to pu: 


sewage? If so, it may be a big si.» 
toward solving the problem of str 
pollution caused by dumping was 
into rivers and lakes (BW—Mar.6’4 
p54). Right now, purification plants a 
so big and costly that a lot of towns a: 
plants just can’t afford to set them u 
¢ Improved Process—Last week at Hi 
vatrd University’s Graduate School ot i 
Engineering, researchers were talkin ' 
about a process that may cut the siz 7 

of present purification plants by 75%. 

The process is an improvement on 
today’s conventional activated-sluds: 
method of purification. That method 
brings sewage into contact with bac 
teria in the presence of air. According 
to one theory, the bacteria “eat’’ the im 
purities out of the sewage in much thx 
same way as hogs eat garbage. 

e Essentials—There are three essentials 
for the sludge method: 

(1) Active bacteria; 

(2) Adequate aeration (oxygen is 
needed to keep the “‘bugs’ alive and 
maintain the sludge in suspension); 

(3) Vhorough mixing of the bacteria 

with the sewage. 
e Pure Oxygen—In the Harvard proc- 
ess—which engineers call bio-precipita- 
tion—pure oxygen instead of air is mixed 
into the sewage. Waste saturated with 
air contains only about 9 parts per mil- 
lion of dissolved oxygen. But tests show 
that sewage treated with pure oxygen 
contains about 45 ppm. 

That means: (1) deeper and better 
penetration of oxygen into suspended : 
solids; (2) less chance of killing off the 4 
bacteria through anaerobiasis (lack of 
oxygen); and (3) whetted appetites for : 
the “bugs.” ‘ 

e Possible Application—Operational re- : 

sults are still lacking. But sanitary en- 

gineers agree that in the laboratory the 

process looks good. With the deeper 
penetration of oxygen, researchers figure 4 I 
that tanks can be loaded about four 
times as heavily as now. That will mean 
about one-quarter of present plant ai 
equipment will be needed. 
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AUTOMATIC FISH-SKINNER 


Readying fish for market is fast be- 
coming a machine operation. Atlantic i 
Coast Fisheries Co.’s automatic filleter 7 
(BW—Mar.8’47,p108) was one of the 
big steps in this direction. Since then 
a number of more specialized develop- 
ments have come along. The latest: a 
machine designed by Jensen Equipment 
Co., Seattle, that automatically skins 
fish fillets, then cuts them into two 
thin slices. 

Boned fish move along, skin side 
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No limpid stream, the Mississippi... 
at Venice, Illinois it is laden with 
angry silt. Coursing through Union 
Electric Company plant valves at 175 
p-s.i. this abrasive action “ate up” 
conventional valves. 


MISSISSIPP] RIVER MUD CONQUERED 
Then plant engineers and Stone & 


PIPING SUPPLIES 


* Pipe, Valves and Fittings * Engineered Pipe Hangers * Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valves * Thermolier Unit Heaters * Prefabricated Piping * Plumbing 
and Heating Specialties * Oil, Water Works and Industrial Piping Supplies 


OTHER GRINNELL PRODUCTS 


Automatic Sprinklers and Special Hazard Fire Protection Systems 
AMCO Humidification and Cooling Systems 


Beautiful Mississippi 


its teeth 


Webster Engineering Corporation 


selected Grinnell-Saunders Dia- 
phragm Valves. Flanged, unlined, 
with tough rubber diaphragm, 
Grinnell-Saunders Valves have far 
outdated previous valves and are still 
going strong. Grinnell Company, 


Inc., Providence 1, R. I. 
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Lick Corrosion, Contamination, 
Suspended Solids with 
Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves 


¢ The flexible diaphragm isolates the 
working parts of the valve from the 
fluid, preventing contamination, and 
permits streamlined flow plus posi- 
tive closure even with suspended solids. 


e A selection of diaphragm materials 
and also body linings of glass, porce- 
lain, lead, rubber or synthetics protects 
against corrosion. 
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Ford Meter Company, Hapeville, Ga. 


The general acceptance of Michaels building 
products is the result of our ability to follow 
implicitly minute details, and faithfully reproduce 
in metal the most exacting specifications. Then, 
too, Michaels is well-known for the high quality 
of its products and dependable service. The 
partial list at the right will give you an idea of 
the wide range of Michaels products. Write us 
for complete information. 











ei - 
Albert Kabn, Architect 


MICHAELS PRODUCTS: Bank Screens and Partitions, 
Welded Bronze Doors, Elevator Doors, Store Fronts, 
Lettering, Check Desks (standing and wall), Lamp 
Standards, Marquises, Tablets and Signs, Name Plates, 
Astragals (adjustable), Stair Railings (cast and 
wrought), Wrought and Cast Radiator Grilles, Grilles 
and Wickets, Kick and Push Plates, Push Bars, Cast 
Thresholds, Extruded Thresholds, MI-CO Parking 
Meters, Museum Trophy Cases. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, 232 Scott Street, Covington, Ky. 


Member of the National Association of Ornamental Nonferrous Metals Manufacturers 
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DESK MODEL ADDING MACHINE 





MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


So low in price you can 
afford one for every desk. 


$ Columns adding and listing 9,999,999.99 





Direct subtraction model, printing 
subtracted items in red 


Full, flexible high speed keyboard 
Visible dials, automatic clear signal 
Motorized total and sub-total mechanism 
Repeat, correction and non-add keys 


514 inch carriage - wider carriages available 


Electrically operated Universal motor 


For authorized R. C. Allen sales 


and service, consult the yellow PROMPT DELIVERY 


pages of your telephone directory 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street. N.W. + Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 


ADDING MACHINES + 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 


a 


REC. 


BUS NESS 


MACHINES 
— 
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down, on a belt 17 in. wide. A se: 
belt travels at the same speed as 


conveyor, on top of the fillets. D 
moving up and down independe: 
press the upper belt firmly agains} 
parts of the fillet. A power-driven b 
knife, crossing just above the lower | 
slices off the:skin, which is then car; 
off in a chute. 

To slice the fillets, the band k: 
is raised slightly higher above the lo: 
belt. Then the already-skinned fish 
sent through the machine again. 

In test runs, 2-million Ib. of {| 
were processed in the skinner. Spe 
averaged between 3,000 Ib. and 4,() 
Ib. per hr. That means one machi: 
can handle the output of about 25 mc 


SOUTH WANTS MACHINERY 


Look for an increase in machine: 
tool, and equipment sales in the South: 
That is what manufacturers are predict 
ing after the large number of inquiric 
they received during the third annual 
Southern Machinery and Metals Expo 
sition in Atlanta. 

Biggest interest-getter: new machin 
ery to lower production costs and off- 
set rising wages in the South. Some of 
the exhibits which attracted attention: 

United States Tool Co., Ampere, 
N. J.—High speed cutoff milling and 
cutting machine for plastics and non- 











IN INDUSTRIAL PADDED CELL 


No man from Mars is this—but a worker 
in a New England textile machinery plant. 
He is dressed in this suit to protect him- 
self from ricocheting steel pellets, which 
are shot by compressed air against a° rough 
casting to smooth the surface. The padded 
cell he works in is covered with Armorite, 
a tough rubber compound made by B. F. 
Goodrich Co. The covering has been in- 
stalled a year. It replaced wood planking, 
which used to wear out every month. 
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SIGE” INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 


SSCS Spherical Roller Bearing Pillow Blocks, in a wide range of standard 
sizes, are designed for bearing protection under various loads and speeds. 


In industrial and marine equipment of all kinds, they keep SHLS/P’ Bearings 
rolling smoothly, continuously and economically . . . seal the bearings 
against dust, scale and water. . . send maintenance costs ‘way down. 


To insure long trouble-free operation, specify SifS{F Bearings by ordering 


SCS Pillow Blocks to match. 
7024 


| BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
Ke} The right bearing in the right place 








HE ability of Durez to play almost any 

position on your materials team is well 
illustrated in the heat-resistant field. From 
spark-plug tester bodies to vacuum cleaner 
housings... from kitchenware handles to 
heat control fittings... this group of phe- 
nolic compounds takes over the job of turn- 
ing back heat. 

With this property of Durez you can 
combine others almost at will . .. impact 
strength, electrical properties, water resist- 
ance, and others. Your molder will be sure 
to like the easy moldability of the right 
Durez for your job. 

A meeting with our service staff... spe- 
cialists in the most versatile of all the plastics 
... might be an excellent thing for your busi- 
ness. Our enlarged capacity and perfected 
quality controls can help to solve your pro- 
duction problems. To know each month what 
others are accomplishing with Durez, let us 
send you “ Durez Plastics News”. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 195 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 
Export Agents: Omni Products Corp., 405 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N DY. 


Put DUREZ in 
your design to 





stop heat cold! 











PISTOL-GRIP HANDLE. The famous Revere Copper- 
Clad Stainless Steel saucepan sports a handle styled for 
smartness and comfort. Color-fast Durez keeps cool and 
safe...is heat-resistant...retains satin-smooth finish. Design 


eliminates twisting and turning in hand, 


SPARK PLUG CHECKER. Mechanics’ time-saver is 
the King McCoy Spark Plug Checker which also gives 
accurate scale readings of coil output, simplifies location 
of defective leads on contacts. Heat resistance and di- 
electric strength of Durez plastic body assure dependable 


measurements 


/ 
One of 1/ Durez parts in this 
the motor case is molded in a 


RE-STYLED HOOVER. 
modern Hoover cleaner 
heat-resistant compound with excellent electrical prop- 
erties and dimensional stability. Plastics contribute to light 
weight, improved appearance, and ability to take abuse. 


SWITCH PLUGS. Excellent moldability of heat-resist- 
ant Durez is shown in the complicated form of these one- 
piece transfer molded switch plugs. Plugs have molded-in 
inserts, possess high dielectric strength with heat resist- 
ance. A Durez phenolic serves better than any other 
material in applications like this. 





































RE-STYLED HOOVER 














MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
PHENOLIC a 
oul INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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ferrous metals. This was the first . 5y. 
ing of this 3,500 rpm. machine wh 
reportedly accurate to 1/1,000-in. 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, \\ ,_ 
Lint-free textile motor. 
Severance Tool Industries, Inc., 
inaw, Mich.—New Micro-mill mac 
Twin Disc Clutch Co., Racine, \\ \; 
—Fluid-drive coupling for motors nd 
gasoline engines. 
DoAll Co., Des 
contour machine. 
A new feature of the exposition \as 
the first Southern Industrial Confereiic¢ 
on Machinery and Metals, sponsored | 
the Georgia School of Technology and 
Atlanta engineering groups. 


Tl.—Ney 


Plaines, 


ANY MOTOR YOU WANT 

“Don’t fix it! Exchange it!” That's 
the slogan a New Orleans garage uses 
to sell auto engines. A lot of other car 
dealers have long worked on that basis 
That is, instead of repairing warn-out 
machinery, they have put entire new 
engines into old cars of the make that 
they carry. 

But the New Orleans garage goes a 
step further: It will exchange any kind 
of motor. 

The company is Louisiana Motor F'x- 


FLASH MEASURE 


A fiery arc generated by 90,000 volts jumps 
a gap between two spheres at Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories, Pittsburgh. The 
spheres, held upright by a frame, provide 
an “electrical yardstick,” which Westing- 
house engineers have devised to measure 
high voltages. Air normally resists the 
passage of electrical current. But when 
voltage (or electrical pressure) gets too 
great, the air barrier breaks down. Thus 
the distance between the spheres when 
flashover occurs is a measure of the applied 
voltage. The company is using the idea in 
developing new insulating materials. 
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Shermopane 
Wins wide approval 


with 






Comfort - Convenience - Savings 






Readily Available to Everyone 







In any business, orders are the measure 

of a product’s success. Building man- 

agement and home owners everywhere 

are expressing their approval with orders 

for Thermopane*—the insulating win- 

dow pane that makes single glazing out of 

date. All over the country... in all 

climates ... Thermopane’s “Big 3” 

Comfort, Convenience and Savings 

pay continuing dividends for every 

investment made. Here’s why: ; 
COMFORT... two or more panes 

of glass separated by dry air and factory- 

fabricated into a unit by L-O-F’s Bond- 

ermetic (metal-to-glass) Seal* provide 

year-round window insulation. Thermo- 












































| re. pane keeps rooms and buildings warmer 
| aes in winter—cooler in summer . . . permits 
Baskin’s, Chicago, installed 456 Thermopane units to provide more day- more accurate and economic control of 
light and year-round comfort for the store interior. iew below shows it ae euiashice to healt! 
dramatically how practical large glass areas can be when glazed with ee es ee 

Thermopane to assure maximum comfort. Architect: Holabird and Root, and comfort. 
Chicago. CONVENIENCE . . . Thermopane 
4 a provides all the advantages of storm 
4 ee sash without their bother ...is a par- 
: 2 ticular asset in multi-storied buildings 

Pe 


where storm sash are impractical. 
SAVINGS ... Thermopane’s in- 
sulating air space prevents excessive 
heat loss through glass... adds up to 
fuel savings year after year. Reduces 


4 4 | the load on air-conditioning equipment 
ie T ee and lowers power costs in summer by 
4 aT th keeping conducted heat on the outside. 

' READILY AVAILABLE AT A 
at COST THAT MAKES IT PRAC.- 
ieee a TICAL EVERYWHERE... L-O-F 
. Glass Distributors stock Thermopane in 
standard sizes and can assure prompt 

delivery of units of special dimensions. 

{ i Libbey ‘Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
q ~_—— 1158 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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"® 
¥* oe IN CANADA, THERMOPANE IS SOLD BY PILKINGTON GLASS, LTD. 


LIBBEY* OWENS ° FORD 
a Gnedt Name mw GLASS 
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ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES 


Lhermopane 

















ars tha vee THE SEWING MACHINE GIRL 
is really cozy now ! 





ow to keep 25,000 square feet of unbroken floor area warm enough 
H that women’s fingers could keep pace with high speed sewing machines, 
even on coldest days? Mr. M. M. Barry, manager of the Connellsville 
Sportswear Company, a garment manufacturing plant in Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania, had this seemingly expensive heating problem to solve. 


Mr. Barry found a simple, low-cost solution by providing heat directly at 
working level with Dravo Counterflo Heaters. Four heaters, one on each 
wall, blanket the factory working area with a draft-free ‘‘cross-fire’’ of 
warm air above the heads of the workers. Heat distribution is uniform at 
72 to 75 degrees throughout. 





Completely automatic, the Dravo Counterflo Heaters require only a fuel line, 
power line and short vent stack—no boiler room. The thermostat is lowered 
or shut off completely at night for additional, important economies. 


Dravo heaters produce warm air quickly. Sturdy, carefully engineered con- 
struction, plus a stainless steel combustion chamber, minimize maintenance 
cost. Equally efficient with oil or gas, sizes ranging from 400,000 to 2,000,000 
BTU per hour output are available. A touch of the selector switch converts 
them immediately to high-capacity air-circulating units for summer use. 


If you would like more information to help solve your own heating problems, 
write for Bulletin JB-516, Heating Section, Dravo Corporation, Dravo 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Living room comfort speeds pro- 
duction and cuts absenteeism in 
this modern garment manufactur- 
ing plant. As the manager, Mr. 
Barry says, ‘‘Women employees 
cannot be expected to operate sew- 
ing machines properly if their 
hands and feet are cold or if they 
are otherwise uncomfortable.’ 





DRAVO CORPORATION 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND * PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO * ATLANTA + BOSTON 
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change. It takes the customer 9) 
engine out, pops in a new or fo ‘on 
rebuilt motor, sends him chi 2), 
away. : 

The charge is « flat price, depc 
on the make of the car. It rang 
ward from $99.50 (for a Ford eng ye 
“Exchange” motors carry a regular :\c\ 
car motor guarantee for 90 days. 

Featured makes are Ford, Chev:.\c} 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Mer 
Lincoln Zephyr, Pontiac, Chr 


Oldsmobile, Studebaker, and Buic 


m2 


CEMENT RESEARCH STARTS 


The Portland Cement Assn. has 
gun to act on a planned five-fold increas 
in research facilities. The trade grou 
is taking bids on a research center to |x 
built at Skokie, Ill., about 15) mik 
north of Chicago. 

Plans call for two concrete building 
with a total floor area of some 98,()() 
sq. ft. 

More than 25 laboratories will be c 
signed for special test work on Portlan 
cement and concrete. Atmosphe: 
chambers and fog rooms will be able t 
provide a wide range of weather con 
ditions. 

Cost of the project hasn’t yet been 
estimated. But the best guess puts it 
somewhere around $1-million. About 
two years will be needed to complete it 


ROBOT COP 

General Electric Co.’s engineers 
think they’ve come up with a way to 
lick rush-hour traffic snarls. Their sys 
tem: a robot traffic officer that can lb 
set a week in advance to meet special 
trafic conditions any time throughout 
the week. 

By simple dial settings on a cen 
trally located “robot-cop,” lights along 
the entire system can be controlled to 
handle five-o’clock jams or weekend 
slack periods. Problems of parades o1 
public meetings could be anticipated at 
the first of the week. 

Five of the new devices are scheduled 
to go into use in San Francisco. 


PS. 

Titanium deposits (BW —Feb.28'45, 
p58) have been found inland in north 
east Florida, according to the Bureau ot 
Mines. The field runs through sand 
dunes in a strip about 19 mi. long. 
3,000 ft. to 8,000 ft. wide. 

Chase .Bag Co. has installed a new 
$1-million paper machine at its Chagrin 
Falls (Ohio) plant. Its job: production 
of kraft yarn used in open-mesh bags fo: 
fruits and vegetables. 

Densified wood is the subject of a new 
booklet prepared by Bakelite Corp. Th 
material is made of compressed resin 
impregnated veneers. 
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f fo Chicago's 
> Most IMPORTANT Million 


| | ITH the coming of night-time the Chicago Daily News 
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comes as well — to the HOMES of its reader - friends. To Chicago’s most 
IMPORTANT million. 


What’s the news of the world? Of the nation? Of the State? Of the c’ty? 


°F 9 mow ate IRR TIE mee 


Eagerly this great assemblage of reader-friends turn to their Daily News 
pages. But that’s not all the story. 


What's the news of American manufacturers? Whats the news 


‘ q of the stores? 

b With equal eagerness this Daily News million - fold buying group keep 
’ | alert to the offerings that advertisements make publicly known. Offerings of 

i greater comfort and convenience and pleasure; the unceasing outflow from 


factory to sales-floor that levels the family standard of living upward. 





How the Department Stores of Chicago value the dollar response of the 
Daily News most IMPORTANT million audience is substantiated by the 


figures in the panel below. 








In 1947 the Daily News GAIN in department store linage over 


' 4 Significant 1946 was more than THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION lines—808,370 
§ lines to be exact. A GAIN practically TWICE that of any other 


7 D a j ] y y fe W 4 6 A | N In Chicago newspaper—morning. evening or Sunday. 


During recent years. Chicage department stores have adopted a 


» policy of a more INTENSIVE SALES DEVELOPMENT of the Daily News 
G D EP A Rh IM E NT STO Rh E HOME audience. For example, a comparison of 1947 figures against 
Fe 1943 shows a Daily News GAIN of 83% in department store linage. 
g LINA GE A GAIN far ahead of that of any other Chicago newspaper—morn- 
of ing, evening or Sunday. 











CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN 8S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
MIAMI-HERALD BUILDING. Miami, Florida 










“LIQUID 
GOLD!” 


“Yes Sir!” commented a new 
plant manager, “we figure 
our underground water sup- 
ply as ‘liquid gold’. We use 
a large volume of water. 
High city rates were sky- 
rocketing our water costs. 


“We decided to do some- 
thing about it. We called in 
a well driller. Five hundred 
feet below our factory he 
struck good water— plenty 
of it, too! Our well driller 
recommended a Deming 
Deep Well Turbine Pump 
which was installed. 


“Our water is now costing us 
approximately 6 cents per 
1000 gallons. For many 
years, our company bought 
city water at an average 
cost of 46 cents per 1000 
gallons. Our Deming Tur- 
bine Pump is saving us 
more than $5,000.00 every 
year. That's why we figure 
Our underground water 
supply as ‘liquid gold‘.“ 





Suggestion: Ask us for 
detailed information about 
Deming Deep Well Turbine 
Pumps. 





THE DEMING COMPANY 


530 BROADWAY e« SALEM, OHIO 


Write for FREE Bulletin 4700-8 
b gemini 
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DEMING 


DE AND WATER SYSTEMS 








NEW PRODUCTS 











Semi-Automatic Welder 


Hidden arc welding using deep flux 
has been adapted to a new semi-auto- 
matic welder manufactured by Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland 1. The simpli- 
fication of the equipment makes it pos- 
sible to use a hidden arc on jobs that 
are inaccessible for automatic welding. 

The device, called the Manual Lin- 
colnweld, is a portable unit. It provides 
all the necessary welding current and 
auxiliary —— plus the automatic wire- 
feed mechanism. The basic element of 
the unit—a standard 600-amp. welder— 
can be used for straight manual welding 
as well as semi-automatic welding. 

The aluminum, cone-shaped welding 
gun holds 34 Ib. of flux (used to blanket 
the arc against oxygen). The gun is 
joined by a detach: able coupling to a 
special cable that runs to the feed- 
mechanism unit. The cable acts as a 
carrier for both the wire and current. 

Constant arc voltage is maintained by 
automatic controls. The arc starts when 
the electrode touches the work; wire is 
then fed in automatically at the proper 
rate for the current being used. 

Welds are made at high current den- 
sities and at high speeds. According to 
Lincoln, this results in deeper penetra- 
tion, less deposited metal, and mini- 
mum warpage. 
e Availability: 


45 days. 


Fire Watchman 

Combustion Control Corp. has added 
another electronic fire watcher to its 
line of equipment. The system: a flame 
rod and control designed for all types 
of commercial and industrial gas-burn- 


ing equipment. The company recom- 
mends it as a safeguard against flame 


ROE EET ES 


failure in boilers, ovens, furnaces, and 
kilns. 
The flame rod is mounted near th« 


gas pilot. It reaches into the fire cham 
ber, its tip touching the pilot or main 
gas flame. Unlike thermal control, the 
system responds to the flame itself—not 
to the flame’s heat. When the fire goes 
out, the flame rod signals to the control; 
fuel supply is instantly cut off. ‘The 
control can also be wired to sound an 
alarm. The manufacturer, who is at 7 

Broadway, Cambridge 42, Mass., calls 
the system Fireye IF-6. 

@ Availability: immediate. 


Versatile Buffer 


Almost anything = cylindrical—from 
tiny fountain pens to 8-qt. cooking 
utensils—can be buffed on a machine 
developed by Square Deal Machine Co., 
Scuth Gate, Calif. Production speeds 
vary from 120 to 2,000 pieces per hr.— 
depending on the objects being pol 
ished. ‘ 

In buffing malted milk containers— 
a typical use—the machine works with 
six buffing heads. Pieces move from one 
head to another on a rotating work 
table driven by a 1 -hp. General Electric 
motor. Table speed is set to allow 12 
sec. at each station for polishing, 8 sec. 
for travel between the heads. 

Each of the buffing heads is sep- 
arately controlled and driven by an in- 
dividual motor. The first station gives 
a buff 4 in. wide to the side of the 
work, the second covers the top and 
bottom radius of the container. This 
sequence is repeated through the other 
four stations. Polishing pressure, how- 
ever is reduced as the piece moves 
toward the end of the finishing cycle. 

The buffing heads are spring loaded 
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EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
Motors 


Wyte 
for each 
Individual Application 








| engineers collaborate with yours in designing 
and furnishing the right kind of motor to fit your particular 
appliance or equipment. Such collaboration — Twin-gineering, 
we call it—may save you considerable engineering back-tracking, 
suggests money-saving short cuts in manufacturing, helps you 
equip your new or improved product with the operational advan- 
tages which bring greater user-satisfaction and more profitable 





he BLECTRIC sales. Learn how this cooperative service can assist you— without 
4 — ‘ * H / 
: } MOTORS charge — write to Emerson-Electric today! 
4 1/20 to 5 H.P. THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., St. Louis 21, Mo. 
: AC and DC Branches: New York « Chicago « Cincinnati « Detroit « Los Angeles « Davenport 
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| EMERSON 25 ELECTRIC 
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Who Insures 
America’s Great 








T is no accident that more 

than 100 of the foremost 
department stores in America 
— from coast to coast — have - 
retained Schiff, Terhune&Com- 
pany as their insurance broker. 
There are no more exacting 
buyers than these great stores. 
As far as we can determine, our 
firm places a larger volume of 
insurance for a larger number 
of department stores than any 





other firm in the world. We 
also serve outstanding organ- 
izations in practically every 
other important commercial 
and industrial field. For greater 
immunity against loss, at lowest 
cost, we invite you to consult us. 


One of a series of advertisements showing how 


Schiff, Terhune & Company serves Américan industry, 


Schiff, Terhune & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Insurance Brokers 
99 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE 
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LOGGERS * CONTRACTORS * TREE SURGEONS * RAILROADS 


New Low Price Mall Power Saws 


If you have trees to fell, land to clear or heavy timber to cut, a Mall Power Saw will save you 
time, effort and moog All 3 models are light in weight, easy to handle, and have unusual power, 
speed and stamina. They are easily indexed full 360 degrees for any angle cut without touching 
the blade, and are equipped with stall-proof clutch and handle throttle. The powerful, gasoline 
engine is interchangeable on all models, 


Mall Bow 
Chain Saw—18” and 
24” capacities 


Try these saws TODAY at our expense. 
Write at once for FREE Booklet ‘Mall 
Power Saws’’ and name of nearest dealer. 
No ob- 












Demonstrations can be arranged. 
ligations, 


Mall Model 30 
Circular Sow 
22” Capacity 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


viv ae: en ee me om om: Wene my - C's i, Om um Om. mm Om- Wen 0 lu @- Pam gon on, Ben Be) 
26 Years of “Better Toois for Better Work” 


Mall Chain Saw—24” Capacity 
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and have hydraulic stabilizers. Ac. 
ing to Square Deal, there is no ; 
for the continual adjustment of hy 
to compensate for wheel wear. Pres 
against the work is kept uniform; 
finished piece has a smooth, even po! 


@ Availability: 60 to 90 days. 




















Wheeless Tiller 


For small gardens, a mechanical tiller 
works without axles, wheels, or tires. Its 
maker: Seidelhuber Iron & Bronze 
Works, 1421 Dearborn. St., Seattle. 

The machine carries .a 14-hp. gaso 
line engine over a set of ten roto-spikes 
or prongs. The prongs are mounted 
coaxially. The two long center prongs 
move the tiller forward. ‘he shorter 
outer prongs revolve at a faster speed, 
churning up the soil. The manufac- 
turer says the tiller plows, discs, har- 
rows, and pulverizes at the same time. 
Weight is 84 lb. 

Normally the tiller digs 3 in. to 6 in. 
into the ground. It has two forward 
speeds. By setting a lever, you can unify 
the action of the rotors so that the cul- 
tivator can move across lawns or drive- 
ways without turning up the soil. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Enameled Aluminum 


A low-gloss enamel for aluminum 
used on the outside of buildings has 
been developed by the Industrial Di- 
vision of Sherwin-Williams Co. The 
coating can be spraved on and fast- 
baked in the factory before or after the 
aluminum ‘part has been fabricated. The 
company believes that its finish is just 
as tough and durable as those used on 
refrigerators. 

The finish stood up under 2,000 hr. 
of accelerated weather-exposure tests, 
1,500 hr. of salt-spray treatment. Heat 
and cold cycles—which expanded and 
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WHAT WON'T 
THEY DO 














RETURN TO SALESMANSHIP is (1) a problem many 
firms face today or will soon face, and (2) the title 
of one of a series of 16mm sound motion pictures 
which helps The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
meet that problem. Filmosound projectors insure 
theater-quality presentations of the inspirational 
and instructive films at dealer training conferences 


throughout the United States. 





YOUR BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT, but it’s probable 
that you, too, have a job which movies could do 
better, faster, more economically, more profitably. 
Capable film producers are ready to help you weigh 
the possibilities. Write us for their names. 


BELL & HOWELL COM- 
PANY, 7116 McCor- 
mick Rvad, Chicago 
45. Branches in New 
York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., 
and London. 


FINE PROJECTORS are 
a “must”’ if your film 
is to pay maximum 
dividends. And the 
finest 16mm sound 
film projector, most 
commercial film users 
agree, is the... 





TRAVEL BECOMES IRRESISTIBLE to people who see 
United Air Lines sound movies of far places. Now 
stimulating ticket sales is the beautiful new color 
film, ““High-Way to Hawaii,” available from the 
firm’s major traffic offices for group showings. 
Twelve Filmosound projectors—the kind United 
has used continuously since 1931 — provide su- 
perb reproduction of pictures and sound. 


THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE will be closed forever 
unless America awakens to the growing problem 
of lake and stream pollution. General Electric helps 
to win public support for sewage-treatment invest- 
ments with the prize-winning movie, “Clean 
Waters.” And Filmosound projectors help assure 
showmanlike presentations of the film for this qual- 
ified judge of fine electrical and mechanical design. 
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The Elliott Engine-room 
This cartoon is reproduced from the humorous Elliott Bicycle Catalog of 1888. 


WE BELIEVE IN metal filing cabinets and metal desks, but metal ad- 
dressing machine address plates are no longer necessary because the modern 
Fiber-Plastikote Elliott Address Cards are guaranteed to print 10,000 
addresses. 

If you now own old fashioned metal address plate equipment we will 
change your entire metal address plate file including cabinets and filing 
trays, in which we will file the new clean, silent typewriter stencible 
Elliott Address Cards, with your addresses stencilled in them, all inked up 
and ready to use, at a cost of only 2 cents per address. 

And, so you can realize the tremendous advantages a change to Elliott 
Equipment will bring you, we would like to send you the $45 sample 
Elliott Addresserette shown below. 

All we ask is that you compare it 
with your old addressing equipment 
—and then return it to us for full 
credit. 


$45 ADDRESSERETTE 














* 
Two interesting and informative book- 
lets will be sent upon request. Simply 
write, on your business letterhead, to The 
Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 
Dep’t 5-B, 151 Albany St., Cambridge 


39, Massachusetts. 
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contracted the aluminum bases—ha 
noticeable effect on the coating. 
System used in applying the fin 
After surface preparation, the aly 
num is coated with primer, balk 
sprayed with the finish bake coat. ‘| 
company address: 101 Prospect A 
N.W., Cleveland. 
e Availability: 30 days. 


Portable Power Unit 


A versatile power package—the Multi- 
Tool—has been developed by the Con 
tinental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich. It weighs 50-lb., is easily port 
able. The maker figures that it will find 
its major use on farms; it can be used in 
field, barn, or house. Hobbyists can also 
use the unit to drive workshop tools. 

The combustion engine has a 1 4-hp. 
capacity. Regardless of load, built-in 
controls maintain the operating rate 
(1,600 to 2,600 rpm.) once the dial has 
been set. 

A utility base lets you run the en 
gine on the floor, ground, or even on 
slanted surfaces. Belt drive will work on 
any farm or shop machine suitable to 
the engine’s power and speed ranges. 

@ Availability: immediate. 


Map Closet 


If you’ve been hunting for a place 
to store rolled maps and tracings, Ross- 
Martin Co. thinks you’ll want its Kraft- 
bilt Rollfile. The cabinet holds 96 maps 
filled vertically in 2-in. diameter tubes. 
‘The tubes are mounted in a large drawer 
that slides in and out on ball bearing 
extensions. 

The case holds maps from 30-in. to 
54 in. wide. To save room, the door is 
built to glide into the side of the cab- 
inet when opened. The file is made 
of heavy-gage steel; it is fire-resistant 
and dust-proof. The manufacturer’s 
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address: 423 E. 4th St., Tulsa 1, Okla. 
e Availability: middle of August. 





Dual Purpose Heater 


In small shops and restaurants, space 
for equipment is usually tight. So 
Fowler Mfg. Co., 2545 S. E. Gladstone 
St., Portland, Ore., designed an electric 
heater to do double duty: (1) supply 
hot water; (2) act as a room heater. 

The unit is 28 in. high, measures 
about a foot in diameter. Heat comes 
through an adjustable register at the 
top. Water capacity is 5 gal. Fowler 
says that for the dual heating, the unit 
uses about the same wattage as an elec- 
tric hand iron. 
¢ Availability: immediate. 
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A plier that locks with normal hand 
pressure without adjustment is manu- 
factured by Ross Mfg. Co., 300 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 4. The com- 
pany says that, in most cases, the plier 
will strip the object it holds before 
relaxing its grip. 

Tubular container for a vinyl plastic 
air mattress is also a pump to blow it 
up. The maker, Hedwin Corp., Balti- 
more 1], calls the mattress Float-O-Mat. 

Lawn and garden sprinkler can be 
fitted with a container holding chem- 
ical fertilizer. The chemicals are mixed 
with water and are shot out as spray. 
Republic Tool & Machine Co., 229 E. 
Lincoln Ave., Milwaukee 7, calls the 
unit Ferto Spray. 

Latest germicidal lamp from General 
Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, 
will work at four different germ-killing 
intensities. G. E. says that at its high- 
est current rating the tube gives off 
more ultraviolet energy than any previ- 
ous lamp. Size is 36-in.; rated life, 2,500 
hr. to 6,000 hr. 
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Spered how 
KOPPERS-ELEX 
“cleans” industrial gases... 


Cleaned Gas 

9O% 1099 % 

Particles 
Removed 


Particle: ; 
Laden Gas © 


—_—_—_— 
KOPPERS-ELEX 
PRECIPITATION ZONE 





[MPROVED electrostatic precipitation by KOPPERS- 
ELEX can remove an amount approaching 100% of 


pea liquids or solids from industrial gases. KOPPERS- 
ELEX Precipitators are designed to meet your needs... 
guaranteed because KOPPERS performs all its own 
PROTECT research, engineering, manufacturing and service. 
the process , ? , me 
You may want to rid gases of nuisance impurities; to 
employees improve gas for use; to recover valuable materials for 


reuse or sale. In any of these cases you will want the 


public welfare 
high efficiency of KOPPERS-ELEX Electrostatic Pre- 


cipitators. 
RECOVER 
by-products Send in the coupon below for your copy of our Oper- 
ational Data Form. When filled out.and returned, this 
form will enable us to make specific recommendations 
KOPPERS-ELEX for the Precipitator to meet your needs. Address: 


Koppers Co., Inc., Koppers-Elex Precipitator Dept., 
215 Scott Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


“KOPPERS-ELEX” 


ELECTROSTATIC 


used in plants producing: 
power 
manufactured gas 
steel 

cement and gypsum 
sulphuric acid 








paper and pulp PRECIPITATOR 
aluminum 
—s a ee 
ceramics J 
ope KOPPERS-ELEX Precipitator Dept., 
fertilizer | 215 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md. 
abrasives 
- ; | Please send Operational Data Form which we can use to | 
castings and forgings outline our precipitator requirements. 
chemicals | iene | 
oil | iisies Sccrden ccs bet ac éunud ous as | 
| Street..... SU MOCSN6 050.0 0:9.0600.000 64000664 600088 
CS See ee Zone..... ae | 
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On her southern border, Alberta has 
a doorway to today’s most powerful 
nation—on her northern border, a 
doorway toa giant of a different kind. 
It’s the giant of the north —only 
partly explored, only partly develop- 
ed. Already the fabulous Yellow- 
knife and Yukon districts have yield- 
ed gold, oil, tantalum, columbium, 
coal, and top-secret quantities of ra- 
dium and uranium. All of this wealth 
pours through Alberta. It’s another 
inevitable factor in the industrial 
growth of this Province —a growth 
we're inviting you to share! 


DOORWAY 
for a GIANT 








No one knows what fantastic riches 
may yet be found in the Precambrian 
Shield of the North. There are rumours 
of iron, of copper, silver, lead and zinc. 
Most products of northern mines need 
Alberta's cheap heat and power for re- 
fining. Some ore concentrates come to 
Alberta via the Mackenzie River water- 
way. Others are flown out, or come on 
the Alaska Highway. The story of the- 
giant of the north, and its significance 
to your new plant in Alberta makes 
fascinating study. Write for full details 
to Alberta — the free land of free 


enterprise. 


YOUR BUSINESS meede / 





WRITE - - - THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Administration Building 
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ba a GOVERNMENT OF THE 


awake PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
TIT Edmonton, Alberta. Canada 
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PETROLEUM 
Troubled Oil 


Industry looks for tough 


year as estimated supply falls 





short of estimated needs. Out. 
put, imports to hit new peaks 


During the year ending Mar. 
1949, this country will have at its « 
posal an average of 6,408,000 bbl. 
oil and oil products daily—for home aid 
export use. 

That’s the prediction of a speci 
committee of the American Petroleum 
Institute. If actual demand conx 
within 4% or 5% of this figure, thx 
committee warns, we can expect dist 
bution problems and spot shortages. In 
short, we can look for a repetition of 
last winter’s troubles (BW—Feb.14’45, 
p2l). 
© Question—So the big question is: Hoy 
much oil will we actually want in the 
12 months? : 

Last week, economist-advisers of thc 

Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
spelled out their answer. Their for 
cast: 6,465,000 bbl. daily to meet de- 
mand and provide minimum additions 
to oil stocks. (Increased stocks are a 
“must” if spot shortages are to bi 
avoided; new pipeline and other facili- 
ties that the industry is building will 
want oil too.) 
e Still Short—Taken together, the two 
predictions—of supply and demand— 
point up what the experts have known: 
Oil supply will continue to be tight for 
another year. Just how tight will de- 
pend on several imponderables: 

(1) How well the industry and gov- 
ernment do to sell consumers on volun- 
tary conservation. 

(2) The speed with which the indus- 
try can expand production, refining, and 
distributing facilities. (It is spending 
more than $4-billion in 1947-48 for 
this; the limiting factor is materials, 
notably steel.) 

(3) Military requirements. (Present 
estimates are based on the assumption 
that military needs will not rise during 
the next 12 months.) 

(4) The industry’s ability to keep 
working at capacity—without breaks. 

(5) A large margin of imports over 
exports. (In 1948, for the first time in 
25 years, the U. S. expects to be a net 
importer of petroleum.) 

(6) Normal weather. (A cold winter 
could boost fuel oil and kerosene de- 
mand 4%; a mild winter, could lower 
it that much. 

e The Picture—The Compact Commis- 
sion heard at its Chicago meeting that 
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total demand is expected to rise 6.4% 
in the 12 months ending Mar. 31, 1949, 
compared with the previous year. Do- 
mestic demand alone will go up 7.4% 
(this will be offset in part by a 7.1% 
drop in exports). 

io meet such demand, 
crude-oil production, natural gasoline 
output, and oil imports will all have to 
hit new peaks. 

How are we doing so far to fill the 
oil barrel? During the week ended Apr. 
24, 1948, crude output hit a new high 
of 5,415,000 bbl. daily. For the second 
quarter, it must keep on rising to an 
average of 5,475,000 bbl. daily. It must 
go up steadily through the rest of the 
vear—to 5,625,000 bbl. daily in the first 
three months of 1949. 

Production of natural gasoline (ex- 
tracted from natural gas) averaged 395,- 
000 bbl. daily in the first quarter of 
1948; it is expected to rise to 420,000 
bbl. daily by early 1949. Imports are 
expected to jump from 475,000 bbl. 
daily in the first quarter this year to 
520,000 bbl. daily in the first quarter 
of 1949. 

e Winter Trouble—The tough period 
for the oil industry—and for consumers— 


domestic 




















NEW SOCONY RESEARCH LAB 


Chemistry and physics research is of all 
importance in the petroleum industry these 
days. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. officially 
opened the newest of its ventures in the 
field of industrial product development: a 
chemical and physical research laboratory 
in Paulsboro, N. J.. It’s the twelfth building 
in the company’s research setup there. 

Projects listed for study: use of radio- 
active tracers in developing new lubricants; 
application of electronics to chemical reac- 
tions; and intricate chemical analyses, using 
precise measuring apparatus like electron 
microscopes and mass spectrographs. 

The lab will be staffed with 120 chemists 
and 45 physicists. 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


She holds a freight train in her hands! 


T HER FINGERTIPS, this young 
lady has a complete record of 
an Erie freight train. 


the railroad. At present a total of 
5,246 miles is covered by this system, 
and plans are in progress for further 


The teletype tape she holds tells the  °*P@NS!0"- 


car number, contents, consignee and 
destination of every car in the train. 
Placed in an automatic transmitter, it 
flashes this detailed information to 
other Erie offices and freight yards. 


This network plays an important part 
in expediting service to customers. It 
is typical of the Erie’s continuing 
program of improvement through 
progressive railroading. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


Because of this fast, modern method 
of communication, an Erie representa- 
tive can tell a shipper promptly 
where his car is, and when it is due 
at destination. 


The Erie’s teletype network has con- 
stantly been expanded, and now in- 
cludes cities far beyond the limits of 
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BUILDINGS & 


NOW IN PRODUCTION 


Luria offers a complete line of Standard Buildings specifically plan- INCREMENTS OF 20’ 
ned to be adaptable for all industrial requirements. Several , , 
basic types in a wide range of sizes can be used individually or in CLEARANCE AT EAVES 12’ to 20 
a variety of combinations. 9 
Luria buildings are permanent structures fabricated from heavy 
structural steel and designed to comply with the latest 
building codes. 
A choice in the use of collateral materials and the location and 
type of doors and windows increases the utility and allows 
complete freedom in architectural treatment. — 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, WN. Y. 
1734 Candler Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. ° 
Chambers of Commerce Building, Boston 10, Mass. . 


UNIT WIDTHS 40’ to 100’ 
LENGTH ADJUSTABLE IN 











Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 











60 YEARS! 


Frick ammonia compressors, as built in the Eighties and Nineties, were 
primitive machines by today's standards. But they were remarkably de 
pendable: one of those installed in the Hudepohl Breweries at Cincin- 
nati ran 57 years, another 52, and two others 45! 

Naturally, Hudepohls believe in Frick Refrigeration. Their 
fine new engine room contains the two big Frick 4-cylinder 
machines illustrated. 

You'll get the last word in reliability when you specify Frick 
Refrigeration. And you'll get equipment built to handle either 
ammonia, Freon, methyl chloride or carbon dioxide, to suit 
your special needs. All commercial and industrial sizes, 1/4 
to 1000 horsepower. Let us quote on your requirements. Frick 
Branch Offices and Distributors are in principal cities every- 















First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 3, Ill 
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will be the winter months. By the 
quarter of 1949, total demand i, .x 
pected to run 6,735,000 bbl. daily; «{;; 
is up 4% from first-quarter | 
Where the rub will come, however, 
be in kerosene and fuel oils; den 
for these products is expected to 
11.5%. 

Winter means a headache for oil: 
even in summertime. As more pe 
have turned to oil for heating, wii 
demand for all oil products (incluc 
gasoline) has spiraled far above the s: 
mer total. For next winter, 1.0.C 
predicts, over-all demand will be 6( 
000 daily higher than this summx 
requirements. The only way to c 
with this is to build up stocks this su 
mer, draw on them next winter. ‘That 
will take at least 57-million bbl. of « 
To store this amount, the industry aid 
its customers will have to fill up 
tanks they now have—and build 
more. 

e Regional Trouble—The Midwest ai 
East Coast areas will have the worst 
supply problems, as they did last wintc: 
The chief trouble then was transport. 
tion; this winter crude-oil production 
may prove the big bottleneck. 


somic 


TREAD AT WORK 


How can you show a driver how good a 
tire tread is without rubbing his nose in 
the dirt? Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Newark, Ohio, is doing it with glass. By 
holding this unbreakable piece over the 
tread, a prospective customer can see the 
tread’s action under pressure. The com- 
pany is now sending out kits to its dealers. 
Girl models are not included. 
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HER TIME IS YOUR TIME 
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If you’re concerned about rising office costs, 
don’t overlook this: Time-and-a-half for over- 
time applies to the girls in accounting no less 
than to the workers on the production line. 
And don’t overlook ¢his, either: Your office 
people can’t be really productive and efficient 
without modern machines and methods any 
more than your plant people can. 


That’s why it’s so important—and so profit- 
able—to make your office the equal of your 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


plant in mechanized efficiency. There’s no 
problem about excessive overtime, then. 
There’s no delay about vital reports and 
Statistics. Your people can do their work in so 
much less time that office “production” goes 
way up—office costs way down! 

Why not call in your local Burroughs repre- 
sentative today for a discussion of your office 
problems? Burroughs Adding Machine Come 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 


















HERE'S HOW 
U.S. FARMERS STACK UP: 





























Value of 
Farm Products 
Sold | ] : 
U.S 8 MIDWEST MIDWEST UNIT 
AVERAGE STATES SUBSCRIBERS 
100 151 199 
Value of Land 
and Buildings | | 
per Farm 
u.s 8 MIDWEST MIDWEST UNIT 
AVERAGE STATES SUBSCRIBERS 
100 162 203 














Concentrate on the 


TOP FARM MARKET 


Be high man in your field in sales to 
the prosperous farm market. Select 
as your number one objective the 
nation’s top income farmers—those 
in the Midwest 8 states. This class 
farm market can be sold as a single 
unit with the mass circulation of the 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit. Buy all 
five papers in one package. Get rates 
and information now. 


Nebraska Farmer ¢ Prairie Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
The Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer & Iowa Homestead 


‘MIDWEST 


OFFICES AT: 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK © 59 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
542 NEW CENTER BUILDING, DETROIT © RUSS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
645 SOUTH FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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1 Swamp buggy loaded with geological crew, equipment, and supplies sets out to survey 
a marsh area around the Gulf Coast for traces of underground oil formations 

















2 Arrived on location, surveyors spot 
sites for sinking test shot holes 


3 











Dynamite blast sets off a miniature 
earthquake which emits vibrations 





4 Seismographic equipment records vibrations which are traced on charts. By mapping 
these out, geologist can tell whether likely substrata formations of oil exist 
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New-type shot-hole casing speeds job 
5 by allowing ends to be replaced quickly 


Looking for Oil 


Drive for new sources puts 
400 geological search parties in 
field. They use modern scientific 
equipment to map substrata. 


The big demand for oil has put steam 
on the search to develop new sources. 
Today more than 400 specialized crews 
are tracking down the stuff by modern 
seismographic methods. 
eThe Method—Seismographic crews 
work on a standard pattern. Some 15 
men usually make up an expedition. At 
the spot a crew has been sent to look 
over drillers, sink a systematic pattern 
of 30- to 300-ft.-deep “shot holes.” 

These shot holes are the crux of the 
seismographic method. In them, dyna- 
mite charges are set off. By recording 
the vibrations that the blasts create, a 
geologist can map underground rock 
formations. In this way he can predict 
the possibilities of finding oil. 
¢ Problem—One knotty problem that 
crews have to overcome is keeping the 
shot-hole casing in working order. A 
casing has to be used to keep the drilled 
hole open so that the dynamite charge 
can reach bottom. Since as many as 
10 charges are set off in each hole, the 
end of the pipe takes a beating. Many 
drillers use second-hand boiler tubing as 
casing. But stringing the tubing is a 
fidgety job. Couplings, used to join the 
pipe, sometimes don’t hold too well. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. recently 
helped to solve this problem by develop- 
ing a special casing, for shot holes. The 
pipe can be fitted end-to-end by heavy 
built-in threads. As the dynamited end 
of the pipe is blown away, another piece 
can be simply and quickly fitted onto 
the remaining lengths. 
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INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANT MANAGERS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 











CROTTY-OPERATED CAFETERIA 
AND ONE OF THE TRAVELING Fi oS ey RG 
FOOD KITCHENS THAT SERVE | r) 
4,500 EMPLOYEES OF THE DRAPER 
CORPORATION, HOPEDALE, MASS. 


Does adob f° 


When Sam Morelli says it “does a job,” he is giving a workman's 
okay to the in-plant feeding setup at the big textile machinery 
plant of the Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Massachusetts. 


A valued 14-year Draper employee (not including his years in 
the Army), Mr. Morelli echoes the sentiments of his 4,500 fellow 
workers. They like the appetizing, nutritious and economical hot 
foods...find the cafeteria a real convenience and morale booster. 


Crotty Brothers Feeding Service relieves the Draper Manage- 
ment of all the headaches of the restaurant business through 
complete operation of the cafeteria and a fleet of “wagons” 
which supply on-the-job food to workers in remote sections of 
the plant. 


Lloyd Fitzgerald, Draper's Personnel Manager, finds that their 
employee feeding setup helps keep the Draper folks happy and 
in this way aids his personnel program. 


* From a series of case studies of in-plant feeding made by Richard. 
son Wood, Industrial Analyst. A copy of his report on management’s 
opinions about employee feeding will be gladly sent free on request. 


(Rory 


BROTHERS INC. 
OPERATING IN 16 STATES AND 39 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET - BOSTON 16 - MASS. 
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NEW YORK 
OFFICE 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


Ss} & MONTHLY 






List YOUR NAME and PHONE 
NUMBER in the New York Tele- 
phone Directory. Enjoy every ad- 
vantage of a New York Office 
staffed by able, competent tele- 
phone secretaries. 

We answer your calls—24 hours 
a day. We act as your secretary, 
answer questions, quote prices, 
note and forward leads, etc. 















You have a prominent and dis- 
tinctive Fifth Avenue address op- 











posite Radio City—ideal for mail 
and ‘phone inquiries 

For a superior Telephone Message 
Service of any kind—WRITE TO. 
DAY for further porticulars. 







TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, INC. 


J. J. Freke-Hayes, President 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


color 


for execulive efficiency 


norma 


Whites tn 4.colou 


Norma contains 4 colors in 
1 pencil — makes possible 
speedy writing in color for 
clearer, more efficient paper 
work. Choose a black, red, 
blue, or green lead with just 
a flick of your thumb. Excel- 
lent for goodwill gifts — to in- 
crease efficiency throughout 
plant and office. 


$4.50 up 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
for mechanical perfection 





At department stores, stationers, 
and jewelers everywhere, or 
write for name of nearest dealer 


Norma 
The Pencil of Tomorrow 





NORMA PENCIL CORP. 


137 West 14th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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SHOWS OFF aluminum equipment for tke oil industry. With such products... 


Aluminum Invades the Oil Field 


Manufacturers boost the light metal as way to lick petroleum 


industry's supply problem. Newest venture: an aluminum pipeline. 


Aluminum is horning in on an an- 
cient stronghold of steel— the oil in- 
dustry. 

e Traveling Sales Bus—At the In- 
ternational Petroleum Exposition that 
opened this week end in Tulsa, Okla., 
Reynolds Metals Co. is playing up the 
light metal’s invasion of a new field. 
Its $45,000 display coach (pictures, 
above) is on hand for the show, to sell 
the petroleum industry on what alu- 
minum can do for it. The coach is a 
regular 48-passenger bus—but the pas- 
sengers have moved out to make way for 





the exhibits. On the shelves that line 
its inside walls are welded aluminum 
pipeline fittings, couplings, s samples of 
coated pipe, and other oil equipment. 
When the bus has finished at the 
exposition, it will rove the country on 
its sales errand. 
¢ Aluminum Pipe—The petroleum in- 
dustry is definitely sitting up and tak- 


ing notice of this new material invading 


its equipment field. One venture that 
it is watching: an aluminum pipelin: 
(picture, page 94) that is getting a try- 
out in the Southwest. Interstate Oi 
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PHONE “EDIPHONE” in your city 
or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorpo 
rated, West Orange, New Jersey. In 
Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada 


Ltd.. Toronto 1, Ontario 


\ 





Your dictating time grows shorter 
... yielding extra hours for other 
work... when the electronic plus in 
the Edison Electronic Voicewriter lifts 
the pace of both dictation and trans- 
cription. Exclusive Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action bars confusing low-frequency 
tones from the transcriber’s ear, 
brings into focus the high-frequency 
tones that make words sharp and 
clear . . . avoiding costly, time- 
wasting errors. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability .. . 
because only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 





the EDIPHONE MAN brings y 


> 


Q Edwon 


sive advantages of Far-Tuned Jewel-Action 





AFTER 40 YEARS UNDERGROUND 


Good as new after 40 years underground! 
That record proves you can install 
ORANGEBURG PIPE and forget it. No 
cracks, no breaks . . . Orangeburg’s 
non-rigid material withstands all 
the usual soil tensions. No leaks, 
root growth or infiltration .. . 

the TAPERWELD* COUPLINGS 
stay tight. Low initial 
costs and life-long, 
trouble - free service 
make Orangeburg 
Pipe a real 
money-saver. 


Orangeburg 
Non-Pertorated 
is widely used for 
House-to-Sewer, Sep: 

tic Tank, Conductor or 
Irrigation Lines, Down- 

spouts — all non-pressure 
outside uses ...and Orange- 
burg Perforated for Septic 
Tank Beds, Foundation Drains, 
Land Drainage. When you buy 


pipe ask for Orangeburg by name. 
Orangeburg Manufacturing Co., Inc., 


Orangeburg, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF -P/PE 







Successful executive conduct 
described and analyzed 


in this guide to executive leadership 


Today every executive is alert to the necessity of better techniques 
in dealing with management-labor probiems, industry-public relations 

and the countless daily situations which demand quick, competent 
leadership. This manual supplies a system of leade rship built on a 
sound, proven technique of control—-265 pages of authoritative 
advice based on successful practice, methods of getting along with 
others based on shrewd human insight. 


The Technique of 
EXECUTIVE CONTROL 





Shows how to deal 
with problems of 
responsibility 


discipline , vIN 

executive stimula- zs By ERWIN H. SCHELI 

tion Sixth Edition, 270 pages, $2.25 
constructiveness 


This book shows that executive technique is not a mysterious sixth sense 
but a quality that can be definitely developed by anyone who will follow 
the ‘simple methods laid down in this manual. It defines the tools of 
executive control; outlines the factors involved in the successful handling 


self-assertion and 
self-expression 
leadership 


ust . 

a ae Se xf labor re- of others; gives practical and usable methods for getting a maximum 
quirements output of work with a minimum amount of friction. Two import ant 

introduction of the new chapters discuss executive attitude and moral and executive public 


relations. 





new employee 
difficulties with sub- 

ordinates McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 18 
pe gas eae end Send me Schell's Technique of Executive Control for 10 
stubborness $ me days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.25, 
disloyalty mo Dlus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
dishonesty paid on cash orders.) 
immorality DEY cvehsaversadenuvaVereebaeatsuas wetsehvabdauen 
rresponsibility SEE THIS BOOK I ask dnctparnsccensvgtsinwsscecdwsdb ahead tedanbacen 
the agitator _ 10 DAYS GE: DUNN scorn och seks wscadciasves waeaatceveans 
difficulties with su Company . 

periors and asso FREE Position . RW- 5-15-48 

ciate Fs e ($2.70 in Canada; order from McGraw-Hill Co. of Guna 
responsibility for er- lad. 12 Richmond St. E., Toronto, 1). 
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Pipe Line Co., subsidiary of Sta: 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), is makin; 
test; Aluminum Co. of America 
plied the pipe. 

Interstate is laying a half mile of 
and a mile of 4-in. aluminum Pip 
Magnolia, Ark., and at a point sou! 
New Orleans. Thickness of the Pipe 
varies from 0.237 in. to 0.280 in. 

Aluminum pipe has been used 
other purposes—for conduits in ch 
cal plants and for portable sprink 
systems. But Standard believes thi 
the first time it has been field-tested 
the oil industry. 
e Steel Substitute?—If the test wo 
the oil industry may have something to 
cheer about. The acute shortage of st 
pipe has hit hard. And figures for tli 
oilmen’s steel requirements for 1945 
have scared the Dept. of Commerc« 

Take a look at what the Nationa 
Petroleum Council is asking for thi 
year—vs. what it got in 1947—and you 
see why Commerce is worried: ‘Thi 














WELDER works on aluminum pipe at In- 
terstate’s test installation, Magnolia, Ark. 


council’s over-all steel requirements 
come to 8-million tons; in 1947, the in- 
dustry got 3.7-million tons. The 1945 
requirements include 3.4-million toms 
of line pipe; 1947 production was 1.2- 
million tons. 

If aluminum fills the bill, the drain 

on steel supplies would be eased—in the 
smaller sizes (aluminum pipe, it is said, 
can be made as large as 12-in.). 
e Weight and Price—Besides easing a 
shortage where it pinches hard, use of 
aluminum has other advantages, its 
boosters say. Its light weight makes it 
easy to transport. Aluminum pipe could 
even be flown to hard-to-get-at spots 
(A 40-ft. length of 6-in. steel pipe weigh 
about 760 Ib.; the same length of 6-in 
aluminum pipe weighs 260 Ib.) 

And while aluminum prices are high 
compared with steel prices—roughly 1 5. 
per Ib. vs. 3¢ per Ib.—there’s this to b« 
said for the light metal: Since prewar 
its base price has dropped roughly 25% 
The composite base price of other met 


als has gone up roughly 100%. 
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NEW $30-MILLION RESEARCH CENTER will 
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be built around birthplace (right foreground) of . . . 





Du Pont: After 146 Years, 


Big research expansion marks latest step in long venture- 
some career. Total assets of company now close to $1'-billion. 


It takes a whopping lot of money to 
be an industrial pioneer. No company 
should know this better than E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.: From 1910 
through 1947—roughly a fourth of its 
life—it has spent about $635-million to 
spread into one new field after another. 

This week du Pont was getting ready 
for a new project—a $30-million expan- 
sion of its research facilities at Wilming- 
ton, Del. If it pays off in new ideas 
for new products, it will mean more 
heavy spending—and more profits. 
¢ Many Facets—Today, the huge du 
Pont empire breaks down into ten op- 
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crating departments (listed roughly in 
order of their relative dollar sales vol- 
ume and interdepartmental billings in 
recent years): 

Rayon (including cellophane and ny- 

lon}; organic chemicals; fabrics and fin- 
ishes; ammonia; Grasselli chemicals (in- 
organic and organic acids, heavy chemi 
cals); explosives; plastics; electrochemi- 
cals; pigments; photo products. 
e Research the Key—The key to the suc- 
cess story that has created this diy ersity 
and carried operating profits from $26.6- 
million to $91.9-million in 15 years is 
research. 





aa, 





NYLON, which worker is testing here 


Still Growing 


The 
tories. ‘They include facilities for the 10 
industrial departments; the engincering 


company now has 36 labora 


and metallurgical research sections of 
the engineering department; the Haskell 
Laboratory of Industrial ‘Toxicology; 
and a central chemical lab. 

The huge proposed addition to the 
Wilmington Experimental Station has 


two goals: 


(1) To build up facilities for the 
manufacturing departments to delve 


further into applied research—on prod- 
ucts that are already du Pont’s stock 
in trade, and on new products; and 
(2) Especially to give bigger scope to 
fundamental research problems. ‘These 
don’t necessarily pay off in immediate 
commercial profits, but, as du Pont well 


97 





Steelcraft Now Presents 
Amazing New Metal Building 
With 50 Clear Span 


SOLVE YOUR SPACE PROBLEMS! 


READY FOR DELIVERY NOW! 


@ PERMANENT, YET EASILY ERECTED! 
@ MULTIPLE WIDTHS — ANY LENGTH! 
@ REMARKABLE LOW COST! 

@ MEETS LOCAL BUILDING CODES! 
No matter what your building need, nor 
how urgent... STEELCRAFT has the an- 
swer...available immediately! STEEL- 
CRAFT 50’ clear span buildings are 
furnished complete with ribbed alumi- 
num side wall and roof panels; or, you 
can order the structural steel frame for 
use with various types of wall and roof 
covering. Write for complete information. 
Get the Facts Today — 

THE STEELCRAFT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


9079 Blue Ash Road 


Rossmoyne, Ohio 
in Greater Cincinnati. 


EELCRAFT 
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GRASSELLI lab tests effectiveness of 
chemicals against codling moths on apples 


PLASTICS technician takes an article of 


molded plastic from injection machine 


knows, they do pay off in the long run— 
and sometimes even in immediate re- 
turns (the story of nylon is a case in 
point). 

e Pure Research—As a working prop- 
osition, plans for additions to the Wil- 
mington Station call for 10 brand-new 
laboratories and semi-works buildings 
(top picture, page 97) that will dig into 
long-range research mysteries. It also 
calls for enlarging present laboratories, 
so that the possibilities of new and exist- 
ing products may be probed to better 
advantage. And it calls, too, for 13 new 
service buildings. 

When the job is completed, in about 
two and a half years the number of du 
Pont researchers will be almost doubled 
—from the present 500 to 900. The sta- 
tion will house a total personnel of 
about 2,500. It already includes lab- 
oratories of the chemical, engineering, 
Grasselli, and ammonia departments; 
the nylon laboratory; and the Haskell 
laboratory. When the new plans are 
off paper and become on-the-ground ac- 
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CHEMICAL lab does a distillation job— 
part of its long-term research program 





PIGMENTS are carefully measured. Ob- 
ject: to test their adaptability for finishes 


tualities, these will be joined by the 
Rayon Pioneering Laboratory, by  re- 
searchers of the plastics and pigments 
departments, and by additional Gras- 
selli technologists. 

The research program will be a big 
feather in the cap of du Pont’s new 
president, Crawford H. Greenewalt 
(cover). He believes in research, has 
been closely tied to some of the com- 
pany’s most successful ventures in new 
products. 

Where the money comes from for 
this development is quite a story. It 
goes back 146 years. 

e Starting Point—It was in 1802 that 
the French emigre, Eleuthere Irenee du 
Pont de Nemours, built his little gun- 
powder plant on the banks of pleasant 
Brandywine Creek, a few miles outside 
Wilmington. His goal was ambitious: 
“to make my mills not only equal to 
any in Europe, but even better.” The 
spark of that ambition, applied to his 
gunpowder plant, touched off a century 


and a half of development that last 
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ss "VICTORS are DEPENDABLE” 


Dependability is built into every Victor Adding ‘Machine. Thirt 


i i ) nn I 2 
+ Vi + I + 
1¢ } 
Victor is..al versatile! Add; subtract, multiply livide, or ‘aut 
tically compute credit balance—Victor's All-Purpose Electric 1 
figure problems quickly nd ¢ ily. Anyone can operate 
See for yourself what Victor dependability can do for you. Phone 
ie oe te f gag fice ; 





Also available 
in 10-key keyboard 
models — hand and electric 


@The world’s largest exclusive 
manufacturer of adding machines 
Now in our thirtieth year 

. ' 


\ \ \ 


\ b) 


\ \ \ \ 
Now Add These VICTOR PLUS FEATURES: 


G) 


FREE | 


Cushioned feather-touch keyboard and ‘‘live’’ control 


keys give speed, accuracy, ease of operation 


Light weight, about 15 pounds. Easily carried. Covers 


almost same space as 8') x 11 letter 


Natural reading angle. Eye-ease colors cut glare, re 


duce operator fatigue, and eye strain 


Fully guaranteed. Nationwide service points conven 


iently located to insure prompt, efficient service 


_” 





DRUGS 
CLOTHING 
SOAP 
BATTERIES 
RADIOS 


More and More 
CONSUMER PRODUCTS 
are being Advertised 
in the 
POPULAR FICTION GROUP 


Increasing numbers of consumer goods 
manufacturers are going after new sales 
by directing their advertising to the 
12,750,000 readers of The POPULAR 
FICTION Group’s 25 magazines. 

Why have these alert national adver- 
tisers joined POPULAR? 

They've found that POPULAR has an 
audience comparable in the most impor- 
tant market characteristics — age, sex, in- 
come and education—to those of other 
leading general magazines. 

They’ve found that POPULAR gives 
them position advantage ... quarter 
page ads or better are placed alone on 
an editorial spread . assuring the ad- 
vertiser that sales messages will stand 
out, be read, get results. 

They've found that the cost of reach- 
ing POPULAR’S audience is only $28,800 
for 12 full page ads a year .. . one-half 
to one-third the cost of comparable cam- 
paigns in other on miass-circulation 
magazines ... only $1.20 per 1000 
readers per page for each M guaranteed 
circulation. 

Why don’t you discover all the facts 
about this fertile market? Write today 
for details on why The POPULAR FICTION 
GroupP offers tremendous coverage ofa | 
profitable market at low cost. 















POPULAR 


FICTION €ROUP 


205 E. 42nd St., New York City 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
427 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles | 

















7 . 
15 Years of du Pont’s Finances 
(Figures in Millions) 
Total Profits Dividends Total 
Operating from from Net Dividends 

Year Revenues Taxes Operations G.M. Income Paid 
IR $148.6 $5.9 $26.6 $12.3 $38.9 $36.8 
oS 5 SRE ee 176.2 75 32.0 14.7 46.7 40.8 
1 SRE 217.1 10.0 39.8 22.3 62.) 49.5 
Se oe eek 259.6 16.9 48.1 41.8 89.9 74.0 
pS SES 286.0 18.4 52.9 35.1 88.0 76.7 
bo FR Mee 241.5 12.8 36.4 13.8 50.2 44.7 
oo ONE Een 304.5 21.1 59.4 33.8 93.2 85.9 
| a eee 370.1 56.7 51.1 35.8 86.9 84.9 
es Leer 548.2 115.0 54.9 35.5 90.4 85.] 
SCR ra as 720.8 127.1 45.3 18.6 63.9 54.8 
RUNS Cac ue ee 872.1 133.8 51.1 18.6 69.7 54.8 
Peek, Kaas 894.3 134.2 52.9 28.0 80.9 65.9 
og eee a ee een 859.8 89.4 49.5 28.0 775 66.0 
sy ae ee 709.3 122 91.5 zis 112.6 85.5 
PET cscs eines 827.4 81.0 91.9 28.1 *120.0 99.1 

* After deducting $20.9-million as special reserve “‘for excessive construction costs.” | 





year netted the du Pont Co. a $120- 


million income. 

The founder got results, fast. He had 

soon cut his manufacturing costs so that 
he could sell his powder at prices 
sharply under those that imported gun- 
powder brought. He was the first Amer- 
ican industrialist to make his plant’s 
waste products pay off. Besides powder, 
he was soon selling such byproducts as 
creosote, pyroligneous acid, “black iron” 
(a calico and leather dye), refined salt- 
peter, and charcoal. 
e Growing—As a result, du Pont sales 
jumped from $15,000 in 1804 to around 
$110,000 in 1810; and earnings were up 
to $16,000. The original $36,000 in- 
vestment of the company’s six stock- 
holders had grown into a holding val- 
ued at over $80,000. 

But it was an explosive business, in 
more ways than one. There were fam- 
ily explosions, as du Pont vied with du 
Pont. There were, quite literally, plant 
explosions that set the young company 
back. And the country was beset by 
hard times. In 1818 and 1819, ex- 
plosions, bankruptcies of customers, and 
the general financial depression cost 
the du Ponts some $190,000. 

But du Pont kept on growing. By 
1832, its physical plant was valued at 
$80,000; its working capital at $100,- 
000. It was turning out about one- 
seventh of the whole country’s yearly 
powder output. And its constant ham- 
mering at new processes was bringing it 
an international name. By midcentury, 
it was well enough known to play an 
important role in supplying powder for 
the Crimean War. 

e War Boom—Union Army and Navy 
orders during the Civil War gave 
another boost. During the war, du 
Pont delivered upwards of 4-million Ib. 
of military powders of all kinds (over 


$1-million worth). A 30-year research 
job on gunpowder manufacture ended 
in a major economic triumph: The com- 
pany perfected a process for using Peru’s 
relatively cheap sodium nitrate instead 
of India’s saltpeter. 

¢ New Lines—The-invention of dyna- 
mite in 1862 started the company on 
another round of profits. In 1880, it 
entered the high-explosive business—at 
first in cooperation with another com- 
pany. By 1910, it had added smokeless 
powder, solvents, pyroxylin solutions, 
and pyroxylin-coated textiles to its list 
of products. And during that time, the 
old family-owned company sold stock to 
the public—though the du Ponts still 
kept tight hands on the reins. 

With the turn of the century, came 

the growth of something that looked to 
the government like a “powder trust.” 
In 1907 it started suit against du Pont 
under the Sherman antitrust act. Du 
Pont got out of that one by disgorging 
some of its activities. Result: forma- 
tion of two new companies in 1912, 
Hercules Powder and Atlas Powder. 
They carried off with them a good 
chunk of business in industrial explo- 
sives and sporting powders. Du Pont 
kept the military powder business. 
e Another War Boom—In holding that 
branch of its operation, du Pont did 
better than it knew. Reason: World 
War I was brewing. Prewar annual sales 
of around $31-million rocketed to a 
war peak of $329-million. Profits shot 
up, too, In the 1915-1918 period, divi- 
dends added up to $140-million—and 
the company still kept $95-million of 
earnings in the business. At war’s end, 
here’s where the record stood: $220- 
million af cash, receivables, and mate- 
tials; $20-millions of investments, and 
no outstanding loans. 

What to do with all that money was 
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What one 
organization 









can construct a 4 
eee 8 oe SN steel foundry? 







4. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPO- 








B. BADGER & SONS COMPANY, 





RATION and E. 





Complete design and construction services for 






power, industrial and process projects are 






furnished by these two organizations. Con- 











struction is also undertaken from plans de- 


veloped by others; engineering reports, busi- assist in 


ness examinations and appraisals are made... > 
services likewise include consulting engineer- ifs management eo 


ing work in the industrial and utility fields. 








ee STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 






is that part of the organization which sup- 






plies advisory services for the operation and 






development of public utilities, transporta- 






tion companies and industries. 










3%. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORA- fimance 


TION is an investment banking organization. 






its construction ? 






F It furnishes comprehensive financial services 






to issuers of securities and investors; under- 





writing, and distributing at wholesale and re- 





tail, corporate, government and municipal 








bonds, as well as preferred and common stocks.  f 
answer: 
* 
re business of the parent company also Stone & Webster, Incorporated ... through separate < 

: includes investments in enterprises to corporations under its general direction. Singly, or 
H which it can constructively contribute cap- in combination, they are available to American in- 
f ital. . . substantial enterprises ready to dustry — bringing the long-established standards 
: take advantage of present opportunities of Stone & Webster performance to the fields of 







or not yet ready for public financing. engineering, finance and business operation. 





STONE & WEBSTER, incorporated 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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Reznor Heaters Maintain Even Temperatures at 
Less Cost—Overheating and underheating during 
difficult between-season periods are eliminated by 
the Reznor heater’s positive, automatic control. 
Predetermined heat is automatically maintained 
regardless of sudden weather changes. Fuel is 
saved. Healthful comfort is assured. 


ECONOMICAL— EFFORTLESS— Manual fir- 


ing and hidden costs of other methods are elim- 
inated by the Reznor package of automatic heat. 
Better yet, the efficient Reznor heat-exchanger 
yields more heat to the air which ts impelled by 


and delivery schedule. 


On 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER 3, PENNA. 


Gas Heaters Since 1888 EVERY NEED 


the BIG QUIET FAN, Write today for prices 





NO STEAM LINES 
NO FIRE TENDING 


NO BOILERS 





NO FUEL STORAGE 











A BETTER 


ELEVATOR 


for INDUSTRY... 








You save on first cost, 
and on upkeep, with 
this Globe Elevator 

ENGINEERED ‘for 
heavy plant and ware- 
house use, better able 
to stand shock loads of 
heavy trucks. Low in- 
no pent house required. 
hydraulic or electric. 


stallation cost, 
Push-button control; 
Write today for illustrated Bulletin BW-3, 
GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Phitadeiphia 28, Pa. 


Des Moines 6, lowa 


LIFTS ca ELEVATORS 
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no problem. The company could do— 
and did—two things: (1) diversify in a 
really big way, and (2) invest. 

e Investments—In 1915, it sank some 
of its surplus in General Motors stock 
—not much; it bought only some 3,000 
shares. But this was big enough to 
give du Pont a balance of power in the 
fight for G. M. control that was then 
raging. Du Pont wound up with a siz- 
able representation on G.M.’s direc- 
torate. 

To the du Pont men on G. M.’s 
board, the potentialities of the auto 
company were plain. So, when G. M. 
got tangled in the postwar financial 
panic and had to sell new stock, du Pont 
upped its interest. Then it bought all 
the holdings of G. M.’s founder, W. C. 
Durant; on the wrong side of the stock 
market, he had to sell fast. To buy the 
stock, du Pont sold a bond issue through 
J. P. Morgan & Co., with which it had 
long had amicable dealings. As a re- 
sult, du Pont held over a third inter- 
est in G. M.—and a du Pont was G. M.’s 
president. 

Today, du Pont’s G.M. holdings 
amount to about nine-tenths of a G. M. 
share per each share of du Pont com- 
mon. G.M. dividends have accounted 
for a large part of du Pont’s total net 
income for years. And the auto com- 


pany has turned into one of its bigs 
customers. 

Another big du Pont holding is 
Remington Amns Co., Inc.—also a gi 
du Pont customer. In 1933, the che: 

cals company acquired control of t 
arms company, now owns about 6/ 
of its common and 99% preferred, ] 
Pont also has a 42% voting stock 
Canadian Industries, Ltd.—Canad 
leading chemical concern; it makes f 
Canadian distribution many of tl 
products du Pont makes and sells 
the U.S. 

e Diversification—But du Pont dive: 
fied in more ways than buying int 
other companies. Here’s a quick view 
by departments—of some of the thing 
it did: 

Rayon. The company started in th 
rayon business in 1920; in 1929, it be 
came sole owners of du Pont Rayon 
makers of viscose rayon. In 1930 
added an acetate division; in 1939 it 
brought the now-fabled nylon onto th 
market. 

Cellophane also falls in this division- 
and helps explain why the rayon group 
rated first in du Pont sales last year. 

Organic chemicals. This—the second 
biggest item, dollarwise, on the 1947 
sales list—includes such big sellers as 
dyestuffs, tetraethyl lead, ethyl alcohol, 





Stock traders are back at their old business— 
but at a different stand—in Frankfurt am 
Main. Bombed out of its original home, 
the Frankfurt Bourse took ovér space in 
the office building of a big brewery in a 
less-damaged part of the city. Here, trad- 
ing goes on three days a week. 

But everything is on a pretty restricted— 
and nominal—basis. Steel, oil, lumber, and 











Frankfurt Stock Exchange Reopens for Business 


chemical stocks and the stocks of corpora- 
tions that have any foreign ramifications 
are on the verboten list. Resumption of 
trading was pushed by German banks, who 
still own large blocks of securities, and who 
needed some paper value set on them for 
bookkeeping purposes. Other German cities 
with stock exchanges running: Munich, 
Hamburg, Stuttgart, Duesseldorf. 
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44 i] 9 47 was one of the best years in the 
history of the Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company. 
“The Company’s financial position was 
excellent. More Metropolitan policyholders 











‘| than ever before enjoyed the blessings of life 
"insurance. Through investments, the Com- 
3 pany played a bigger role than in any pre- 
ceding year in helping to keep the wheels of 
' industry turning . . . to provide jobs and 
homes... and to maintain high standards 


of living. 
“However, the year was not without its 


problems. Insurance costs were higher be- 
cause of lower interest rates, and because 


of the prevalent increase in the cost of goods 
and services.” 


| President Leroy A. Lincoln reported these 
| facts in his account of the Company’s 1947 











An Outstandin 


activities in a motion picture entitled “Pages 
From An Open Book.” Here are some other 
important facts about 1947 presented by 
Mr. Lincoln: 

—Payments to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries totalled $671,000,000—topping all 
records. 

—More than 2,300,000 people bought 
Metropolitan policies during the year. The 
total of Metropolitan policyholders reached 
32,384,000. 

—At the year-end, policyholders owned a 
total of $37,250,000,000 of Metropolitan 
protection—the greatest amount in the Com- 
pany’s history. 

—Metropolitan will pay in 1948 somewhat 
more in dividends to policyholders than in 
1947, although there will be downward ad- 


justments for certain classes of business. 


g Year 


in Metropolitan’s History 


Mr. Lincoln also reported that last year 
a committee representing all State Insurance 
Departments completed, as required by law, 
a periodic examination of Metropolitan. In 
their conclusions, the examiners reported: 


“The examination of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company indicates that 
it is in a sound financial condition.” 


“Policy claims are paid promptly, and 
fair and equitable treatment has been 
accorded the policyholders.” 


Metropolitan’s Annual Report for 1947, 
which is entitled “Pages From An Open 
Book,” contains much additional informa- 
tion about the Company’s operations. If 
you would like to have this booklet, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. A copy will 
be sent to you without charge. 























Policy Reserves Required by Law 






benefits. 


Reserved for Future Payment Under 
Supplementary Contracts 


















future years. 
Policyholders’ Dividends Left on Deposit . 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 






to receive them. 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . 






Company. 
Other Policy Obligations 
Including premiums received in advance, etc, 
Taxes Accrued 














business of 1947, 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans . 
All Other Obligations 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 











Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by 
This safety fund is made up of: 
Special Surplus Funds 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 






















(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


This amount, together with future premiums and reserve 
interest, is required to assure payment of all future policy 


4 Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments which beneficiaries and policyholders 
have left with the Company to be paid out to them in 


Set aside for payment in 1948 to those policyholders ‘eligible 


Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported to the 


Including estimated amount ‘of taxes payable i in 1948 on : the 








Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


1 MADISON AveNuE, New York 10, N. Y. 


OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS —DECEMBER 31, 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department) 


. $7,333,537,964.00 
U. S. Government « 
Canadian Government 
Other Bonds 


Provincial and Municipal ° 
373,634,251.42 | Ce ee ee 
Public Utility . .° 


Stocks -. 


All but $1, ‘565, 382. 00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 


64,747,219.00 


First aaa Loans on 
141,215,117.00 ms 


Farms 
Other Property 
Loans on Policies 


Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 
Real Estate (After decrease by mana of $25,000,000 


34,085,580,50 


in the aggregate) . 


acquired for investment . 


33,550,654.32 Properties for Company use 


Acquired in satisfaction of mortage in- 


17,704,521.00 debtedness (of which $19,098,579.96 
is under contract of sale) 
Cash and Bank Deposits 
21,000,000.00 Premiums, Deferred and i 


29,389,937.42 
. $8,048,865,244.66 





$499,557,356.51 | 


$ 72,281,000.00 
$427,276,356.51 


€ 

el : : ; ; : , 

Z NOTE:—Assets carried at $412,328,264.37 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements of 

re law or regulatory authority. In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves Required 
by Law are $7,333,661,993.00, and All Other Obligations are $29,265,908.42. 


 aileuetiaeticntionsticution!amdand 


j METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





1 Madi 


Gentlemen: 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities 


Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Housing projects and other real estate 


Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . ‘i 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIO NS . 


This fund, representing about 6 per cent of the 
e Obligations, serves as a cushion against possible un- 


favorable experience and gives extra assurance that 
all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders entitled, 
**Pages From An Open Book.” 







1947 





$3,876,921 ,624.32 
‘$3, 632, 510,803.00 
244,410,821.32 
C2 @ th Fe. ees ° - 2,710,589,958.79 
« « w § - Meaeeaes 
« * §10,214,387.99 
975,681,105.50 


105, 388,903.00 


Real Estate 964,666,721.19 


$ 86.1 17,937.09 
878,548, 784.10 
343,301,733.81 


208,752,510.79 


$ 139,090,580. 35 


59,645,975.37 
156,258,124.20 
124,836,913.79 
57,706,111.28 

. $8,548,422,601.17 


in Cuuree of Co! lection 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON J 


*¥ 















Se es ee 
In actual dollars and cents a Stromberg-Carlson Natural 
Voice Paging System can be one of the best investments you 
make. It wiil pay for itself in an amazingly short time. A 
natural-voiced messenger which moves with the speed of 
light to any spot in the plant, this system provides almost 
instant location of personnel. 


IT’S DIRECT—It seeks out the man you 
want, wherever he is, without interrupt- 
ing the work of others. It eliminates 
costly wasted time. 


IT’S TO THE POINT—It can provide 
clear, detailed instructions in an emer- 
gency or for routine work ...to one man 
or a whole crew. 


IT’S VERSATILE—It can beused for spot 
paging or for plant-wide announce- 
ments, for production-boosting work 
music if desired. 


Look for the name of your Stromberg- 
Carlson Sound System distributor in your 
classified telephone directory...or write 
for complete information to Dept. BW, 
Stromberg-Carlson, Rochester 3, N. Y. 




















STROMBERG-CARLSON 


NATURAL VOICE SOUND SYSTEMS 
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neoprene. - were a logical devc yp. 
the 


ment from zooming war explo: ¢s 
business (toluene, a coal-tar deriva: ¢ 
is a vital factor in both T.N.T. | \¢ 
synthetic dyes); du Pont’s interest in 
tetracthy! lead stems directly from ts 
interest in G.M., where antikn: ck 
tetraethyl lead was born. 

Fabrics and finishes. This covers 
important Duco paint, as well as coa’ 
fabrics, processed plastic sheeting, | 
quers, solvents, pyroxylin  solutio: 
Off to an early start in pyroxylin, the 
company made big strides in it aft 
World War I; Duco came into the p 
ture in 1923—when G. M. put that fin 
ish on its Oakland car. 

Ammonia. Among the important 
latter-day developments in this depart 
ment was that of urea, in 1935. 

Heavy chemicals. Grasselli chemicals 
include fungicides, insecticides, other 
agricultural items, which, while intro 
duced over 20 years ago, have been 
pushed hard since then. 

Plastics. Some of the more recent 
ventures in this field are Lucite acrylic 
resins, in 1937; Butacite polyvinyl res- 
ins, in 1938. 

Electrochemicals. To the list of 
cyanides, peroxides, ceramic colors, and 
the like, du Pont added in 1930 degreas 
ing and dry-cleaning solvents. 

Pigments. ‘The foundation for a part 
of this line was laid during World War 
I, when du Pont bought a hoary paint 
and chemical company, Harrison Bros. 
In 1931, it brought out its important 
titanium pigments. 

Photo oaks Du Pont sets 194! 
as the year in which X-ray, record, and 
litho films took a big step forward in 
its company. That was the year du Pont 
acquired the remaining interest in du 
Pont Film Mfg. Corp. 

A paragraph in the annual report for 

1947 points up how well its diversif- 
cation program has _ succeeded: Du 
Pont’s old standby, explosives, last year 
fell to sixth in point of sales. And prod 
uct lines developed by the company 
since 1928 accounted for almost $450- 
million, or 58%, of total sales. 
e Financing— The $635-million that the 
company has spent on diversification 
since 1910 came from three sources 
sale of new securities, $205-million; 
new securities issued to owners of the 
companies that du Pont bought out. 
$100-million; plowed-back earnings, 
$330-million. 

These expenditures have more than 
paid for themselves. At the close of 
1947, assets of the du Pont empir 
totaled over $1.4-billion. Cash and 
all marketable securities (exclusive of 
G. M.) covered current liabilities more 
than twice. Working capital added up 
to over $326-million. And stockholders 
had an equity in the business of $928- 
million. You can add to that the G. M. 
holdings (10-million shares, or 22.7% 


a. A 
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of all outstanding); these had a book 
value of $25.90 at the year-end; today 
they are selling at around $57. ; 
e Payoft—Stockholders—91,000, at last 
count—can view the company’s results 
with satisfaction. Earnings have been 
consistently good for many years (box, 
page 100). Dividend payments have 
absorbed at least 76¢ of each $1 of an- 
nual earnings for the last 20 years. 

That record explains the consistently 
high price level of the company’s stock. 
Currently the blue-chip issue, which 
paid $8 in dividends in 1947, sells for 
around $175 a share. 


MONEY MAKES MILLS GROW 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has borrowed 
$12-million from the New York Life 
Insurance Co.—in the form of a 34%, 
20-year note. 

Some reasons why Pillsbury needs 
cash: At Los Angeles, it is putting the 
finishing touches on a new feed mill 
and grain-storage clevator—capacity over 
1.2-million bu. At Springfield, IIl., it has 
just about completed a new pre-mix 
plant. 

Last winter, the company broke 
ground for a pilot plant. When it is 
built, it will translate the findings of 
the Pillsbury research laboratory into 
actual manufacture of products; the 
plant will also test new manufacturing 
methods. Meanwhile, Pillsbury’s pres- 
ent research and products development 
laboratory will be doubled in size. 

Added to all that, the company has 
acquired a grain elevator at Davenport, 
Iowa. 


Ce ED SUN oes BAKES Ne Ne en 


MUNTZ’ RESCUE FAILS 


Used-car dealer, Earl “Madman” 
a | ; 
s Muntz, had a plan to save Veterans 
a Transit Corp. of Los Angeles from f- 


nancial ruin (BW—May8’48,p96). Last 
E week the plan came a cropper—and the 
4 veterans’ taxicab company finally passed 
3 out of the picture. 
a When Muntz came to the rescue 
% with fresh capital, Veterans ‘Transit was 
about $700,000 in the hole and its cabs 
were off the streets. The ex-G. I.’s made 
Muntz their president and left the prob- 
lem of untangling their finances in his 
hands. The new chief was about to 
rename the company after himself and 
promote it in the madcap fashion that 
has made him famous. 

The bottom fell out when Muntz was 
negotiating with Union Oil Co., the 
veterans’ principal creditor. Union was 
willing to write off a $468,000 obliga- 
3 tion and pay Muntz $17,500 toward re- 
tiring other debts. He held out for 
$30,000—and that was that. 

Next week the company’s 116 cabs 
will go on the block to satisfy a chattel 
mortgage of $143,000 held by Security- 
First National Bank. 


ee 
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Protect 
Your Life. 
and Property 

by Building 


with 


CONCRETE 


.e-It can’t . 
burn! 



































Your home, your store, your 
factory or farm—your very 
life—can easily be wiped out in 
non-firesafe buildings. Every 2 minutes, somewhere in America, 
a home burns; every 675 minutes a store or factory goes up in 
flames; every 50 minutes some-one burns to death. 













Protect your life and property and cherished possessions 
by building with concrete. Concrete can’t burn! 






Concrete construction is attractive. It is also durable, storm- 
proof, decay-proof—and economical. Its first cost is moderate, 
it lasts longer and it costs less to maintain. 










This same economy is found in concrete pavements. They 
Save taxpayers money by rendering long years of service at 
low-annval-cost; and they are easier and safer to drive on. 







So whatever you plan to build—a home, a school, a pavement, 
a farm building, a dam or an industrial plant—you'll protect 
life and property by choosing the firesafety, long life and low 
upkeep of concrete, the low-annual-cosf construction material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 5c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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the latest trends in 


BANK DESIGNING 


All over America stand thousands of notable 
examples of banks we've designed, built, 
modernized and equipped. Our thirty-six years 
of experience assures you modern, practical 
quarters, based on a thorough preliminary 
study of your needs by our bank building 
analysts. Get ai// the facts on our methods! 


WRITE TODAY—NO OBLIGATION 





Bawk Building amd 


Equipmuit Corporotion 


OF AMERICA 


NINTH & ONEY STs ST. LOUIS 4, MO 
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Simple to 
OPERATE... 


The Hunter Photo-Copyist is not an 
ordinary duplicating machine. Does not 
require set-up or stencils. It makes 
photo-clear copies in just about one 
minute. 

Reproduces illustrations and sketches; regis- 
ters colors in corresponding shades of black 
and grey. Copies any material which is written, 
printed or typewritten on one or both sides of 
an original paper. Every copy is absolutely 
accurate and legally accepted. 

Saves hours of typing—Your office boy 
or secretary can operate the Hunter Photo- 
Copyist. Does not require any technical knowl- 
edge or complex equipment. The flick of a 
switch does it. 


@ Hunter supplies the Photo-Copyist, Hecco- 
Dyzed Papers and any photo-copying advice 
you may need. WRITE today for sample 
book of reproductions ... or ask us name of 
nearest Hunter Representative. 







THOTO-COPYIST, 
101 Hunter Avenue, Syracuse N. Y. 


Inc 





HUNTER 
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Three stock groups with labor trouble confirm the adage.... 


Strikes Don’t Hurt Stocks 


Current performance of shares of industries with labo: 


difficulties indicates that market 


expects small wage boosts, or 


that raises will be successfully passed on to consumers. 


“Never sell on strike news” is one of 
Wall Street’s oldest adages. Like most 
such axioms, it has been wrong about as 
often as it has been right in the past. 
But within the last couple of months 
it has proved remarkably good advice in 
at least three notable cases—coal, meat 
packing, and railroads (chart, above). 
All three have been plagued with labor 
trouble this spring. But you would 
never know it from the way their stock 
prices have behaved. ; 

e Highs—Coal and railroad shares now 
are selling just about at their highs for 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 155.6 153.0 150.6 137.8 
Railroad. 48.9 48.5 45.8 38.2 
Utility .. 71.6 69.8 68.6 72.3 
Bonds 


Industrial 120.2 120.3 119.5 123.3 
Railroad. 107.1 106.8 106.4 110.0 
Utility .. 119.3 118.7 116.4 113.2 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











the year. Meat packing stocks have 
staged a brisk rally since the packing 
house strike started in mid-April, al 
though they haven't yet come back to 
the January level. 

Coal and meat packing both reached 
their lows for the year in the first week 
of their strikes. After that, they bounced 
smartly. The railroad strike, of course, 
was called off at the last minute. But in 
the preceding weeks, when the crisis 
was building up, the tenser things got 
the better the rail stocks performed. 

This week the market also took the 
news of the Chrysler walkout without a 
flicker. Chrysler stock sold off a shade, 
but the rest of the list paid no attention. 
e Reasons—All this suggests that tradess 
have been trying to do a little crystal- 
ball gazing on the outcome of the wage- 
price situation. Apparently, they have 
decided on one of two things: Either 

(1) They think that the third round 
of wage increases won’t amount to 
much; or 

(2) They think that management 
will be able to offset wage increases by 
price increases so that corporate profits 
won't suffer. 


Probably both brands of thinking 
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have something to do with the present 
market psychology. Talk of a new arma- 
ment program has done a lot to lay the 
ghosts of consumer price resistance and 
declining demand that have haunted 
traders off and on for the past two 
years. But the thing that seems to count 
most heavily just now is the stiffening 
attitude of management in wage nego- 
tiations (page 115). ’ 

» Signal?—If you want to take a bullish 
stand, you might lay a bet that the 
tussle over the third round (page 9) is 
the showdown that the market has been 
waiting for. Obviously, it has been 
waiting for something. Ever since the 
break in September, 1946, the Dow- 
Jones industrials have flopped around 
within a 20-point range—although’ cor- 
porate earnings were breaking one rec- 
ord after another. At the moment, the 
averages are back in the upper resistance 
zone. A victory for management on the 
third-round issue might put them 
through the top. 


Bull Market in Oils 


Owners of oil shares aren’t bothering 
about whether or not another bull mar- 
ket has actually started. And for a very 
good reason: Oil stocks have been hav- 
ig a private bull market while the rest 
of the list has been floundering. 

If you have any doubts, glance at 
Standard & Poor’s oil stock price in- 
dex. After the dramatic rallies of re- 
cent months, it is now perched at a 
level 32% above its 1947 (bear market) 
low. At this point it actually is 4% 
above its 1942-1946 bull market high. 
What’s more, it is only a little below 


the record peak it chalked up back in 
the hectic days of 1929. 

e Insatiable Demand—Insatiable  de- 
mand for oil products plus price hikes 
drove the trade’s volume of sales, profits, 
and dividends to historic highs last year 
(box). ‘These trends, still going strong, 
are carrying the market along with 
them: First quarter profits are estimated 
as much as 166% above their 1947 
levels. 

Among the crude oil producers, for 

example, Amerada is estimated to have 
earned $+ a share in January-March, 
1948, against $2 in the same 1947 
period; Barnsdall Oil $1,665,000 against 
$681,000; and Plymouth Oil almost $1,- 
700,000 against $681,000. 
eSame Picture—Integrated oi] com- 
panies are presenting a picture just as 
flashy. Atlantic Refining’s profits were 
$8,180,000 this year, as against $2,765,- 
000 in the 1947 first quarter; Gulf Oil, 
$38,515,000 against $19,676,000; Phil- 
lips Petroleum, $18,154,000 against $6,- 
210,000; Shell Union, almost $29-mil- 
lion against less than $1 1-million. 
e Confidence—How long will this pros- 
perity last? Oil company managements 
don’t seem at all worried. The reason: 
January-March, 1948, dividend _pay- 
ments on all oil shares listed on the Big 
Board added up to $84,561,000. This 
was some 35% greater than in the same 
months last year. 

As for Wall Street, it wouldn’t be 
surprised to see even higher oil prices 
in coming months. It expects that the 
demand for oil products may run 8% to 
10% ahead of last year and tags oil 
stocks as “good buys’’—despite the rise 
they have enjoyed in recent months. 
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The oil industry had _record- 
breaking sales volume last year, and 
its greatest harvest of earnings in 
history. The table below compares 


Oil Profits Hit New Peak in 1947 


the 1947 gross revenues and earn- 
ings of a group of leading oil com- 
panies with those reported in 1929 


and 1937 (000 omitted): 








FOR 
INDUSTRY 


Columbia’s Gems are precision 
tools to help INDUSTRY Locate 
and Operate for greater profits. 


Write your industrial requirements 
and let us put them to work 
for you. 


¢ ENGINEERING 


SERVICE 
¢ BUILDING COSTS and 
FINANCING 
¢/ LABOR—SUPPLIES and 
APTITUDES 


oe RESOURCES 
Natural and Physical 
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N. R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 








-——--1929—--—, r——--1937 —--— ——--1947—-— 
Sales Profits Sales Profits Sales Profits 
Crude Producers 
Amerada Petroleum.. $10,410 $2,760 $13,941 $2,400 $47,225 $14,920 
Barnsdall Oil........ ‘ 31,285 7,205 13,832 1,903 24,433 9,119 
Piymouth Off ......- 5,747 2,241 7,370 2,935 10,960 4,197 
Seaboard Oil........ 3,270 D30 7,655 2,477 19,859 5,941 
Integrated Companies 
Atlantic Refining..... 153,520 17,332 131,217 9,935 320,144 15,898 
St SE ch cae c dns 251,758 44,490 278,676 31,854 797,211 95,540 
Beueee ONES cick ne 199,357 32,535 213,266 46,924 724,560 124,107 
Phillips Petroleum... 51,100 13,210 118,723 24,114 298,310 40,894 
Shell Union Oil..... N. R. 17,573 260,308 20,669 628,105 59,875 
Wet Ge veceeaenet 32,633 5,786 41,484 6,488 121,324 21,091 
Standard Oil (Cal.). N. R. 46,633 192,146 41,255 530,132 107,269 
Standard Oil (Ind.). *457,107 *46,371 365,521 55,951 910,746 94,881 
Standard Oil (N. J.). 1,523,386 120,913 1,308,900 147,993 2,354,917 268,627 
OE Me co cas eons 86,008 8,242 133,323 9,544 356,841 24,340 
eee OR sijn enter 213,262 48,318 376,238 54,574 801,427 106,313 


*—1930. 
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Write, Wire or Telephone 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


Dept. B, P. O. Box 874 
Liberty Life Building 
Telephone 4-1026 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 



















THESE MEN EACH HAD 
a different problem in plastics.. 





GENERAL AMERICAN sits 
DELIVERED... Pr, 


ON SCHEDULE... 
WITH PRECISION ACCURACY 


What can plastics do for your product? 


Add new beauty and colorful sales appeal? Cut 
costs, speed up production? 


You can find out at General American. 


Specialized product stylists—the leading 
designers in every field—will design 
or restyle your product. 


General American engineers— experts in 
plastics-—will suggest the proper plastic and 
will design and build your dies. 


Your part or product will be moulded and 
finished on the most modern equipment 
available — injection presses up 

to 32 oz. capacity and high speed 
compression presses up to 2000 tons 
(71” x 74” platen areas) 


When you come to General American, you benefit 
from more than 40 years 
of precision production experience. 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Chicago 90, Illinois 


135 South LaSalle St. 


New York 
10 East 49th Street 


los Angeles 
Richfield Building 
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End of Union-Shop Polls? 


Labor board is swamped with requests for elections under 
the Taft-Hartley act. Two proposed bills would end voting, put the 
union shop problem back under collective bargaining. 


As everybody knows, union-shop elec- 

tions under the ‘T'aft- Hartley act are a 
backbreaking ee job. So sen- 
timent to change the law—by eliminat- 
ing such polls—has been growing. Sen. 
Irving Ives of New York wz Atala to shove 
through an amendment to that effect 
before Congress adjourns for the sum- 
mer. 
e Log-Jam—Last week, Sen. Ives told 
the Senate that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is turning into little more 
than an election board. He had statis- 
tics to back up his point: From Aug. 22 
(when 'T-H went into effect) through 
Mar. 31, NLRB got 12,660 petitions 
from unions wanting union-shop elec- 
tions. 

Result: On April 1, NLRB had 
backlog of 12,150 cases—7,145 of them 
petitions for union-shop polls (April hit 
a new high with 5,240 more). 

“Obviously, the board can’t carry that 
sort of load,” Sen. Ives told the Senate. 
“If it tried, it would be unable to ad 
minister the far more important pro- 
visions of the law; the whole act would 
get bogged down in election cases.” 
¢ Building Trades—Moreover, savs Ives, 
some of the major election problems are 
just now coming out into the open. 
This week, NLRB held an experimen- 


FOR T-H REVISION: Sen. Irving Ives 
would ease administrative load on NLRB 
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election in the construc- 
NLRB polled 20.000 


33 counties 


tal or “pilot” 
tion industry. 
building trades workers in 
of western Pennsylvania on an obvious 
issue: Do the workers, in a traditionally 
closed-shop industry, want union nego- 
tiators to demand a union shop from 
contractors? 

ihe board had to 
for the poll on 100 widely-scattered 
building sites. Whe Associated General 
Contractors and A.F’.L. building trades 
unions cooperated with NLRB in set- 
ting up the one-day test election—and 
chose the western Pennsylvania area 
because it was the handle. 
More complicated elections are being 
planned in metropolitan where 
there is a variety of contractors and 
subcontractors. 
@ Costly Headache—NLRB thinks the 


industry elec- 


assign 50 agents 


easiest to 


areas 


cost of the construction 
tions alone could run between $1]-mil- 
lion and $2-million. ‘The preliminary 
paper work—even with A.G.C. and un- 
ion cooperation (BW —Feb.21°48,p104) 
—will tax board resources. Staff work 
on the big-area elections couldn’t be 
done without interrupting other board 
activities. 

The construction industry is just 
one of many that pose problems for 


NLRB. Seasonal industries, for in- 
stance, are another splitting headache. 


NLRB’s General Counsel Denham 

has been outspoken in his belief that 
the elections are a needless burden on 
the board. So far, 94% of workers 
polled have voted to negotiate for a 
union-shop clause; 98% of all elections 
have been union-shop victories. 
e Bills Coming Up—That’s why Sen. 
Ives now feels the law ought to be 
changed. His amendment—which would 
exempt unions certified by NLRB from 
the red tape of an election—is already 
in the Senate Labor Committee hopper. 
It also will be considered by the Joint 
Committee on Labor- Management Re- 
lations (the so-called T-H “watchdog 
rca! at hearings later this 
month (BW—May$8’'48, pl 11). 

A bill similar to Ives’ has been put 
before the House by Rep. Gerald Landis 
of Indiana (who may be chairman of 
the House Labor Committe next vear). 
e Unexpected Result—The theory be- 
hind the T-H union-shop election re- 











\f typists had meters 


you'd see how much 


Double-Addressing 


costs you every day! 


Transo One-Piece Window Envelopes 
completely eliminate the inefficiency 
and expense of Double-Addressing 
letters and envelopes—for the letter 
address IS the envelope address, 
clearly visible through the trans- 
parent Transo window. Good-looking 
Transo window envelopes slash 
office costs dramatically wherever 
they are used. 


e Designed for mailing correspond- 
ence, invoices, purchase orders, 
checks and all other business forms, 
Transo One-Piece Window Envelopes 
effect such remarkable savings that 
users often say — 









“Our Transo 
window envelopes 
don't cost us a penny!” 


Today, check the number of envelopes 
addressed in your offices—then take 
a look at Transo and save money! 


For some poydirt facts on 
cutting costs with Transo 
One-Piece Window Enve- 
lopes, write for Transo's 
FREE booklet, “Right This 
Woy... For Savings.” 













: inal One-Piece Window Envelope 
Lf 


A TRANSO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


t, 3532 No. Kimball Ave., Chicego, Ill. 





OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


Insurance...and YOU 


#3 of a series of informative articles 
on insurance and bonding. 


* 


Will you collect 
less than your 
actual loss today? 


You may have to—as a property owner or administrator —if 
you have not kept your insurance in line with today’s higher 
values. 


Business men know that property values have increased. 


Most insurance buyers also realize what underinsurance 
can mean in the event of a total or major destruction of their 
property—but many do not know that underinsurance can 
often prevent the full recovery of small losses too. 


This can happen when the policy contains a coinsurance 
clause* and the insured has fatled to maintain insurance up 
to the designated percentage (usually 80%) of the value of 
the property. 

For your own financial protection, make sure your insur- 
ance program is up to date. You don’t have to wait for your 
present policies to expire . . . they can be changed, and often 
are, in mid term. Your Hartford Agent or your insurance 
broker will be glad to review your needs and make any neces- 
sary changes. 

Check your property values against the amount of insurance 
in all your policies. Then find out which policies in your care 
include the “coinsurance clause.” And write for Hartford’s 
free pamphlet, “——about Coinsurance” for a clear explana- 
tion of how this provision affects you. 

* Clauses in common use which exemplify the prin- 
ciple of coinsurance are the Average Clause or Re- 
duced Rate Contribution Clause. These clauses 
measure the extent of the insurance company’s lia- 
bility up to the amount of the policy. Substantially 
lower rates are charged when one of these clauses is 
a part of the policy; but the property owner who has 
the benefit of a coinsurance rate must keep his insur- 
ance up to the stated percentage of the value or be- 
come his own insurer for the amount of the defi- 
ciency. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 















quirement was that it would keep 
ers from being forced into un: 
against their will. The bloc that 
ceeded in banning the closed sh) \» 
and wanted to outlaw the union sh. 5 
too, finally compromised on electi 

In practice, the election requirem 
hasn’t worked out that way. Work 
who in the past had gained a un 
shop through collective bargaining ha < 
voted nearly 100% for the union sh: » 
in post-T-H elections. Union negot 
tors already have served notice that an 
election victory is a mandate from t! 
union; they won't sign a contract wit! 
out a provision for a union shop. 

e Back to Bargaining?—If Sen. Iv« 

amendment goes through, the union 
shop would again be in the area of fre: 
collective bargaining. If requested by a 
certified union, management would hay« 
to bargain on the union-shop issue o 
face an unfair labor practices charge. 

On the other hand, if a noncompl; 
ing union struck on the union-shop issuc 
it would be liable to injunction proceed 
ings. 

This is the main point on which Rep 
Landis’ bill differs from Sen. Ives’: The 
House bill doesn’t have the clause mak 
ing ‘Il-H law compliance a prerequisit: 
for free union-shop bargaining. 

Sen. Ives had opposed revision of the 
T-H act until it had been tested for a 
reasonable time. His reason for wanting 
the change now: “A serious defect was 
shown up.” 
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LABOR-LAW PROBLEMS 

Congress this week took a new look 
at the Railway Labor Act—considered a 
model labor-dispute law for 22 years. 
For the second time in two years, the 
act has failed to stop a threatened rail 
strike. Carriers continue to operate only 
because the government dusted off a 
1916 war emergency law—which the 
President used to seize railroads as a 
step toward a strike ban (page 20). 

And Congress has another pressing 
labor problem: how to deal with national 
emergency disputes which outlive Taft- 
Hartley law injunctions (page 15). 

An 80-day injunction against an 
atomic-plant strike at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
is about to run out. No noticeable 
progress has been made toward settling 
the dispute between Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. and A.F.L.’s Atomic 
Workers (BW—Mar.13’48,p98). 

The President’s emergency board 
must turn in its second (60-day) report 
early next week. This will include the 
company’s “last offer” to employees. It 
will be the first such report made under 
the T-H law. Then the National Labor 
Relations Board must poll company em- 
ployees within 15 days on acceptance of 
the “last offer.” Five days later, regard- 
less of the result, the injunction must 
be dissolved and a strike would be legal. 
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A BLAZING ANSWER is response to Wil- 
son & Co. back-to-work letters 


C1.O. Puts Fire in 
Meat-Strike Picketing 


C.1.0.’s United Packinghouse Work- 

ers, on strike against major meat pack- 
ers since Mar. 16, took steps this week 
to tighten lagging strike lines. ‘The 
union extended its walkout to inde- 
pendent packers that have been doing 
business for struck companies (mainly 
by slaughtering livestock and filling or- 
ders for their customers). 
e Limited Scope—U.P.W. estimates 
about 50,000 members are employed in 
independent plants. But it plans to pull 
out only those who work for companies 
aiding the big packers. 

The big reason: U.P.W. warts to 
keep independents going so that the 
strike won't pinch consumers. 
¢ No Letup—Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment renewed efforts to end the nine- 
week bargaining deadlock. A _ special 
three-man panel of federal mediators 
moved into Chicago for talks with the 
union and the packers—Swift, Armour, 
Cudahy, and Wilson. There was no sign 
at midweek that any of their sharp 
differences (BW —Feb.28'48,p91) had 
been reconciled. 

Between 60,000 and 80,000 C.I.O. 
packinghouse workers left jobs when the 
strike was called. Since then, packers 
have reported substantial back-to-work 
movements at many struck plants. 
U.P.W. characterized a_back-to-work 
move last week by Wilson & Co. as 
“a complete flop.” Wilson & Co. sent 
letters to striking employees, threaten- 
ing them with loss of jobs if they fail 
to return to reopened plants. Many of 
the letters wound up in an ash-can fire 
(picture) in a picket-line demonstration. 
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I RKE to marketing executives— 


“how” book of methods to help you 
do a better marketing job 


Send the coupon below for your free copy of 
“Direct to Your Market.” It tells how your sell- 
ing policies, plans, quotas, territories, prospecting 
and salesmen’s calls can be made to yield a better 
return from the time and effort youexpend onthem. 

“Direct to Your Market” describes how you 
can make use of specific facts about day-by-day 
construction activities, as a vital key to coor- 
dinate, control and stimulate sales. 


Tells how the three factors of “Informed 
Management,” “Informed Salesmanship,” and 
“Informed Buyers” can be correlated in the way 
that can guide you direct to your market—enable 
you to make your marketing more effective and 
more profitable. 

DODGE REPORTS, Construction News Di- 
vision of F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, 119 
West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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| Send this coupon today 
| DODGE REPORTS, Dept. BW-548 
F.W. DODGE j Construction News Division 
| F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
| Please send me, without cost, a copy of “Direct to 
| Your Market,” containing ideas to improve marketing 
| | by using daily news of construction. 
| 
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SAFEGUARD 


Checkwriters 
@ NEW @ ONE-PIECE 


PIVOT KEYS 


Outstanding 

——— a Se es Improvement 
‘ in 

Check Writing 
a 


Keys 
Incline 
Downward 
To Set Up 
Amount 


Beterete 
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Compact, Sturdy Safeguard Easy Action Key- 
board Assures Error-free Check Protection 
Write today for full details. 


SAFEGUARD CORP 


LANSDALE PA 
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‘SPRINKLERS. 








| FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET 


Carelessness or indifference—Nearly all 
4657 FIRES a day in America are reported 
due to carelessness. For absolute protection 
against all FIRES install GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinklers. That some property owners 
WON’T do this is not carelessness, but 
INDIFFERENCE and that’s worse. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicage Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all priecipal cities 


- -, Sea 















When you need 
@ machine... 









You need 


WILLIAMS & HUSSEY 


Building production machines 
assemblies for the textile, weltiy 0s = 
many other industries have given Williams & 
Hussey valuable experience that will save 
you time and money. /f you need speciol 
machinery and lock room or equipment to 
build it, coll Willioms & Hussey. 
@ 100 metal-working machines for all types 
of medium heavy duty work. 
@ Capacity for gear-cutting of all kinds. 
@ 10,000 sq. ft. o assembly space. 
@ Excellent ferrous and non-ferrous foundry 
connections ossure prompt deliveries. 
@ Skilled craftsmen who know their jobs. 
Write, wire or phone for complete 
information today! 


o—1 WILLIAMS & HUSSEY 
MACHINE COMPANY 
“Meonutecturers of Stor Goges” 
Wilton, N. H. 












Communists Lose 


C. |. O.’s victory in World 
Federation fight shows that the 
left isn’t strong enough yet to 
split with the right. 


American unions this week were siz- 
ing up what their first big victory in 
international labor politics since the 
war would mean to them. The winner: 
C.1.0. The loser: the pro-Communist 
elements of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions in Rome. The victory: a 
curb on Communist use of W.F.T.U. 
to buck the Marshall Plan. 

Temporarily, at least, this victory 
averted a breakup of W.F.T.U. (the 
C.1.0. would have pulled out unless it 
had its way). And C.I.O.’s position in 
the European anti-Communist bloc, of 
course, is strengthened. 
eNo Showdown Yet—What _ the 
W.F.T.U. developments point up at 
home is this: Labor’s leftwing is not 
ready for a showdown that would isolate 
it from the right. That means that the 
present split between C.I.O.’s right and 
left isn’t deep enough yet to make the 
11 leftist unions—including the im- 
portant United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers—withdraw. 

It means, also, that a merger of A.F.L. 

and C.I.O. won’t come about any time 
soon. Reason: Before unity, pro-Com- 
munist forces must be purged from 
C.1.0. 
e Merger as Bulwark—Nevertheless, talk 
about the chances of an A.F.L.-C.1.O. 
merger was revived last- week. A.F.L.’s 
William Green appealed for unity as 
“a bulwark against the enactment of 
repressive legislation.” 

More important was an_ unprece- 
dented letter which A.F.L.’s interna- 
tionally minded vice-president, Matthew 
Woll, wrote to C.I.O.’s Philip Murray. 
e Praise From Woll—Woll praised 
Murray's “‘clearcut and sound evalua- 
tion of the third-party headed by Wal- 
lace as a ‘divisionist’ party” (BW—May 
8’48,p107). He urged Murray to take 
another step: to lead C.1.0. away from 
“the so-called World Federation of 
Trade Unions.” 

He pointed out that the “W.F.T.U. 
has, in line with the Russian Comin- 
form policy, been fighting against the 
Marshall Plan and slandering both the 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. for their support of 
the European Recovery Program, while 
simultaneously backing every disruptive, 
chaos-breeding and expansionist move 
of Russian imperialism.” 

e Last-Ditch Fight—C.I.O.’s secretary- 
treasurer and erstwhile “foreign min- 
ister,” James B. Carey, went to Rome 
with authority enough to walk out of 
W.F.T.U. He was committed to a last- 













C.L.0.’S FOREIGN MINISTER, James B. 
Carey, returns with a victory 


ditch fight against Communist use of 
W.F.T.U. as a propaganda organ. \ 
quick showdown came when the pro- 
Communist general secretary ot 
W.F.T.U. issued a May Day manifest 
which implied that W.F.T.U. opposed 
European relief as a body. 

Carey, backed by the British Trades 
Union Council, gave an ultimatum 
Retract this proclamation, issued in 
“dishonesty and bad faith,” or C.I.O 
and other anti-Communist organizations 
will quit W.F.T.U. 
¢ Knuckling Down—Although the pro 
Communists could muster a voting ma 
jority, they knuckled down: The mani 
festo was repudiated as not official. And 
C.1.0. got the right to issue a counter 
proclamation through W’.F.T.U., to 
present its support of the Marshall Plan 

Carey followed up with a demand 
that W.F.T.U. reaffirm its original policy 
that “no one national center shall seck 
to dominate the affairs of the W.F.T.U 
so as to exclude the point of view of 
any other national center or tendency.” 
This was aimed directly at Russian use 
of W.F.T.U. for propaganda purposes, 
and it brought heated retorts. 

e Veto Right—But again the Russian 
majority gave in. C.I.O. and the British 
T.U.C were given the right to veto 
any proposed public statement by 
W.F.T.U.’s general secretary Louis Sail 
lant. He is a French pro-Communist 
Socialist who has been a strong and 
vocal foe of the Marshall Plan and critic 
of C1.O. The veto right also can 
be used to prevent attacks through 
W.F.T.U. publications. 
eCurb—Terms of the agreement 
sharply curb the powers of W.F.T.U.’s 
permanent officers in Paris. They bar 
the organization’s direct use in the fu- 
ture for Communist attacks on U.S. 
foreign policy. 

Hence, the Carey forces could come 
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VES NO ves wNO 


1. Do you make decisions on facts? [_ | |_| 2. Are you a good mixer? Bie 


One reason many executives decide to go Pullman is this As you relax and refresh yourself in the spacious lounge 
fact: you can work on the way at your own private table car reserved for Pullman passengers— you've a swell 
which is always available, no matter what your accommo- chance to mix in with other executives, to exchange points 
dations. Thus time normally lost traveling becomes pro- of view, and enlarge your circle of acquaintances. 
ductive time. You and your company profit. 


How Good an Executive are You ? 


VES NO ves WO 


3. Do you get plenty of rest? []{ | 4. Are you on time for appointments? (_| [_ | 


No reason to miss sleep while traveling when you go The chances are 19 to 1 that you will be when you go 
Pullman. Those big, soft beds and crisp, clean linens invite Pullman. Because you travel on dependable railroad 
you to forget your problems. You awake refreshed, men- schedules, arrive right in the heart of town, convenient 
tally alert, ready to show the competition a thing or two! to everything. 


Your executive rating: If you said yes to at 
least 3 you have the makings of a good execu- 
tive. If you go Pullman, you're probably smart 
enough to be a good executive, anyway. 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


© 1948, THE PULLMAN COMPARY 








How much do you know about Asbestos? 












In 1905, this building (Ambler, Pa.) 
was roofed with KEM Asbestos- 
Cement Shingles, the first in America. 

After 43 years the original 
shingles are still in use. 





A $3,000,000 fire swept Ocean City, 
N.J.in1927. This sketch (taken from 
a photo) shows how KEM Asbestos- 
Cement Siding withstood the blaze, 
protected the frame buildings beyond. 


New Englands 100-mile hurricane 
of 1938 picked up this house, 
tossed it, bounced it, rolled it 
for a quarter of a mile. 
Its K&M Asbestos Siding was 
unharmed by the treatment ! 





You hardly expect your house to be bounced like a tennis ball... 
but you do want it to endure. You hope your home will never catch 
fire . . . but it’s comforting to know you're protected by fire-resistant 
siding and roofing! 

Those are just two of the many advantages of K&M “Century” 
Asbestos-Cement Roofing and Siding. This tough material won’t 
crack or curl, can’t burn, can’t rot, never needs painting for protection. 
It has a deep-grained, weathered finish, full shadow lines and will 
easily outlast the life of the house. 

If you’re planning a new home or improvements to your present 
one, “Century” Asbestos-Cement Siding is your best bet for beauty, 
utility and economy. Write us for 
complete descriptive material. 


ANature made hs beslos cee 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 
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home with a complete victory for C (). 
over Russian and satellite delegat 

But C.1.0.’s Washington offices 
ognize that the Russian give-in was 
a strategic sparring for time. The 
question is: How long will it conti: 
e Wait and See—Officially, C.1.0 
adopting a “wait and see” policy. § 
the T.U.C. in London. Both I 
consider continued affliation w.) 
W.F.T.U. at important conventi 
this fall. Meanwhile, the Marshal] P| in 
trade union congress—in which A.F |, 
and C.1.O. are working side-by-side 
(BW—Mar.6’48,p78)—will be kept aliy« 


Plant Guard Unions 
Must Be Independent 


Management had a clearer idea thi 

week about where it stands in bargain- 
ing with plant-protection employees 
under the ‘laft-Hartley act. 
e Major Ruling—The National Labor 
Relations Board has capped a series of 
minor rulings on this issue with a major 
policy decision. Under it, C.LO.,, 
A.F.L., and other big labor organiza- 
tions are barred from representing plant 
guards whenever the issue is raised b« 
fore NLRB. 

As a result, unions hoping to bargain 
for guards will have to stay independ 
ent. This nips in the bud C.I.0.’s 
new Plant Guard Organizing Commit 
tee (BW—Feb.28’48,p86). It also kills 
off federal locals of plant guards set up 
by A.F.L. But it gives a big boost to 
such independent outfits as the Plant 
Protection Assn. (BW —Sep.20’47,p19). 
e Employers’ Privileges—This is wherc 
NLRB’s decisions on the T-H_ plant 
guard rule leave employers: 

(1) They need not bargain (as to 
guards) with a union which has. mem 
bers who are not guards, or when it is 
even remotely affiliated with one that 
does. This principle was set in the 
Schenley Distilleries case. 

(2) They need not bargain with any 

union covering a unit of guards and 
nonguards. NLRB won't certify a mixed 
unit (C. V. Hill & Co. case) even if 
management is willing. In this cas 
NLRB also ruled that watchmen arc 
“guards.” 
e Definition—An employee who works 
less than half the time as a guard isn’t 
“employed as a guard” (Radio Corp. of 
America case). lo meet the T-H test as 
a “guard,” an employee’s duties must 
“constitute a dominant aspect, and not 
merely an incidental feature, of his 
total work pattern,” NLRB decided. 

NLRB or the T-H act won’t inter- 
fere with existing or future voluntary 

bargaining with respect to guards. 


NLRB will intervene only if an issue 
is raised which requires government ac- 


tion. 
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Wage Showdown 


U. A. W.’s Chrysler strike 
is opening move in C. I. O. drive 
to break the solid front against 
third-round pay-boost demands. 


The showdown fight between C.I.O. 
and management over a third-round 
wage increase began in earnest this 
week. 

On Wednesday C.I.O.’s_ United 
Auto Workers walked off the job in 17 
Chrysler Corp. plants after wage nego- 
tiations broke down. The strike of 75,- 
000 employees was the first major stop- 
page for Chrysler since 1939, the first 
for the auto industry since November, 
1945—when U.A.W. struck at General 
Motors, beginning a 1] 3-day siege. 
e Wide Effect—But the Chrysler strike 
has an importance extending far be- 
ond the auto industry. Here’s why: 
C.I.0.’s 1948 wage demands are at a 
critical stage. The big industrial pace- 
setters, led by U. S. Steel, have flatly re- 
jected requests for a 1948 pay boost. 
Union leaders are grimly determined to 
salvage what they can for their third- 
round campaign. 

So C.I.O.’s full weight will be be- 

hind U.A.W.’s 75,000 Chrysler strik- 
ers. If a wage victory can be won on 
the picket line at Chrysler, other unions 
expect to benefit. 
e Good Spot—Chrysler’s bargaining po- 
sition now is good. Steel shortages would 
have hampered operations if workers 
hadn’t left jobs. During the strike, sup- 
plies can be stockpiled to some extent; 
lost production can be made up by 
steadier operation after the walkout 
ends. 

This thought has been behind Chrys- 
ler’s cagey bargaining so far. It’s the 
big reason why Chrysler fell into line 
with other major employers by with- 
drawing its original offer of a 6¢ raise 
(BW —Apr.24’48,p108). 

@ Injunction?—Meanwhile, the U.A.W. 
walkout appeared headed for a court 
fight. Reason: The union ignored a 
Michigan law which requires a strike 
vote, arguing that it doesn’t apply to 
companies that have plants outside 
Michigan. The state hasn’t yet decided 
whether to test this issue by asking for 
an injunction against the “illegal” strike. 





The Pictures—Acme—34, 56, 111, 
112; Black Star—109; Int. News— 
22 (top right), 126, 129; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.—90, 91; Key- 
stone—46; New York Times—102; 


Press Assn.—20, 120; Sovfoto— 


22, 23; U. S. Rubber Co.—88, 
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Carton Closing Time 








Cut in Half 


Acme Silverstitcher used by mushroom packer to save 
on materials and labor . . . doubles production . . . 
makes a stronger carton, unaffected by dampness 





AO EEGs Reps 


STURDY PACKING FOR FINE FOOD SPECIALTY— Dampness no longer affects the seal- 
ing of the cartons in which these carefully grown and packed mushrooms are 
shipped. The Acme Silverstitched carton is stronger than before, costs less 


and can be made twice as quickly. 


“Show us!”’ said the world’s largest 
growers and canners of mushrooms. 

An Acme Shipping Specialist had 
analyzed the packing operations of 
this company and advised an Acme 
Silverstitcher with Silverstitch wire 
for stitching the bottoms of shipping 
cartons. For years a fairly good car- 
ton had been sealed with glue. Never- 
theless, an Acme Silverstitcher was 
installed in the shipping department 
and a trial was made. 

Here is what this company wrote... 

“,.. results were a surprise to us...” 

“First, we found a saving in mate- 
rial and labor of approximately 30 %. 
Second, we can stitch 100 cartons now 
in the same time it took to glue 50. 
Third, the staples give us a stronger 
carton unaffected by dampness. And 
fourth, our operators prefer the stitch- 
ing to the old method of gluing. We 
recently installed another Acme Sil- 
verstitcher in our Hudson, N.Y., plant 


ANS MIERESS 
MORRISON 


and the results are just as pleasing.” 

Significant savings like these are 
worth inquiring about. Ask an Acme 
Shipping Specialist to look over your 
packing and shipping operations with- 
out obligation. Or mail the coupon 
for more information. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 8 





ATLANTA LOS ANGELES lil 
pocorn ee ee “’ 
Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-58 | 
2838 Archer Avenue | 
Chicago 8, Illinois | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Send me your free booklet describing Acme 
Silverstitchers and their applications. 
ncn dk 6pbdtadbedd en eb einennniae | 
RD 6:60 cet tsecbkdswtiveneneceace | 
| MNS oe lick diwdaxsdiivbecnivudete 
| Pra Zone OR ks sanee 
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AND SILVERSTITCH BOX-STITCHING WIRE 












ing 
MEW 


put on 
your beefsteak 
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A FOREIGN MANUFACTURER thought it 
might be a good idea. 

Specifically, he asked us to prepare new or- 
ganic chemical compounds for evaluation of 
possible uses condiments and flavorings. 

We reported some interesting developments 
to this client. 

If a tough product or production problem is 
leaving a bad taste in your mouth, perhaps we 
can change the flavor. Research may offer an 
easy solution. Easy or not, we'd like to discuss 
it with you without obligation on your part. 

May we introduce ourselves by sending you 
our brochure, “An Organization To Serve 
You"? Just clip this memo for your secretary 
to send with your request. 


EXPERIMENT 
INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 1-TF, Richmond 2, Va. 






An Organizarie” 
To Serve oa 





iF your office ! 
is a model of | 
efficiency... 1 
DON'T MAIL 


THIS COUPON! 


1o err is cussedly human. Especially 
when that old bogey, “‘pressure of 
time,’’ cracks the whip. 

From the Eberhard Faber Lab- i 
oratory has come a wonderful new 
way to cut waste of costly station- 
ery and forms...save valuable time. t 

This major development, PA- 
PER-MATED Erasers, makes pos- i 
sible cleaner, neater, less visible 
corrections on "any type of business 
paper . . . for every kind of business 
machine, typew riter, pen or pencil, 
Ask Your Stationer...or..._ 

Attach this ad to your business 
letterhead for FREE descriptive 
and illustrated chart “PAPE 
MATED ERASERS.” 


EBERHARD FABER | 


37 Consnpolnt | Ave., » Dept. BW-5 
Brooklyn 22, g 








TRADE MARKS REG U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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ANTI-COMMUNIST BROCHURE used effectively in Syracuse area as .. . 


Campaign Against Leftists Registers 


Vote for a swing to the right at Precision Castings adds 
another setback to Communist-led unions’ losing streak. 


Rank-and-filers of Communist-domi- 
nated unions were under growing pres- 
sure this week to stop buying “the Red 
package.” ‘T'wo more employers served 
ultimatums: They will no longer recog- 
nize left-wing le: adership winch unt 
comply with ‘the Taft-Hartley law. 

e The Companies—One of the two was 
the Bucyrus-Erie Steel Co. It told its 
Evansville, Ind., ,;workers that in the 
future it won't deal with “a Communist- 


dominated union’’—the United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
(CIO). 


The other was the Colt Mfg. Co. in 
Hartford, Conn. It said it wouldn’t re- 
new its contract with U. E. when it ex- 
pires July 2. Colt did not give an im- 
mediate explanation of its move. U.E. 


said management was involving the T-H 
law and using “outside (nght-w ing 
groups to split and divide us. 


e Earlier Repudiation—These two pokes 


from management came only a week 
after another successful blow. A heated 


jurisdictional contest at the Precision 
Castings Co., Inc., in Fayetteville 
N. Y., ended with employees repudiat. 
ing the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(C.1.0.), switching to the right-wing 
United Auto Workers (C.1.O.). 

These three fights, and many smaller 
ones, are signs of a new anti-Communist 
strategy: management refusal to do 
business with leftist unions, while majn- 
taining normal “relations with those 
firmly on the right. 

So far, major employers of U.E. and 
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CUT HAULING COSTS 


with Willys-Overland’s Great New Trucks 
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2 -WHEEL- DRIVE 


yeep Trucks 


4700-5300 Ibs. GVW 


Real cost-cutters for all normal-duty hauling— 





O-WHEEL-DRIVE 


geep Trucks 


For tough hauling jobs—through mud, snow 


I-H these tough ‘Jeep’ Trucks with standard 2- and sand, roadless country and steep grades— 
ing wheel drive and the economical, long-lived 4-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Trucks give you depend- 
“ ‘Jeep’ Engine. Every feature is engineered to able tractive power without the penalty of 
eek contribute to lower operation and mainte- excessive weight. Made by the world’s largest 
ted mance costs. Popular body styles. maker of 4-wheel-drive vehicles. 
ion 
lle, 
“at SEE THESE FEATURES AT WILLYS-OVERLAND DEALERS: 
ers Functional truck bodies for long service and low upkeep. 
ing Hard-to-damage fenders — protected headlights. 

z Short turning radius for better maneuverability. 
ler Full-opening hood for easier access to engine. 
ist Lower weight that gives high payload ratio. 
do Roomy cabs—comfortable and ventilated. 
in- 
ise 

WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO 

id 








MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 




















COAL TAR CHEMICALS 
BENZOL - TOLUOL - XYLOL % 








For Exam 
AMMONIUM SULPHATE ... The nae industry 
uses Interlake Mold- 
PHENOLIC RESINS ing Compounds for 


cabinets and many 
internal parts. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 








INTERLAKE 
Thi719. ia see) lo) tile) ee CHEMICAL 


Corporation 
PRODUCTS FROM COAEe 






Union Commerce Building + Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Manvtocturing Plants: Waltham, Mass. * Erie, Penn. *. Forest Park, ill 
Toledo, Ohio * Chicago, ill. * Detroit, Mich. * Duluth, Minn 















My Bey 7 Business Week is read by men who make buy- 
gow 2.9 a, ..management-men. That is why 


usiness Week achieves maxi- 
mum tel By mpanies whose 
products and services are sold to business and 


industry. 
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other leftist unions haven’t taken wu, 
this strategy. But fear that they mi}; 


has had its effect in making U.E. han di 
General Electric, Westinghouse, 
other big contract negotiations \ :t! 
care, 

@ Bucyrus-Erie Case—Bucyrus-Erie Sie: 


dealt with a U.E. local at Evansy |B 


for one year. Relations, the comp:n 


said, were never satisfactory; so. last ia 


week it announced that it will not recog. 
nize or have “any further dealin, ; 
with that union. 

The company did not break relation 

with another C.I.O. union which ha 
not complied with the ‘Taft-Hartic 
law—the United Steelworkers of Amer 
ica, which has contracts with Bucyru: 
Erie in South Milwaukee, Erie, and 
Chicago. But the steelworkers’ union i: 
stanchly right-wing. 
e Colt Break—Ihe Colt break with 
U.E. in Connecticut is the latest of a 
series in that state, where U.E.’s right 
vs. left fight has been out in the open. 
Colt’s 1,150 employees had just such 
a split in their local. 

Sentiment was strong for a bolt from 

U.E. to the right-wing United Auto 
Workers. But the immediate effect of 
Colt’s break with U.E. was to weld the 
factions into one protesting group. 
e Precision Castings Dispute—The Pre- 
cision Castings dispute had a similar 
beginning; hence its outcome is doub)\ 
interesting. The Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers had been in the saddle at Pre- 
cision Castings for eight years. Just 
before the 1947 contracts ran out, thc 
company questioned M.M.S.W.’s right 
to continue to represent employees. 

M.M.S.W. was unable to participate 

in an NLRB collective-bargaining elec- 
tion. So it countered with a proposal to 
extend the 1947 agreements to May 1], 
1948. The company, however, stuck to 
its demand for a test of. whether em- 
ployees still wanted to be represented 
by the leftist union. 
e Defeat—Results: M.M.S.W. called 
strikes in plants in New York, Ohio, 
and Michigan—and lost all of them. In 
Cleveland, M.M.S.W. ended the walk- 
out after seven weeks, and without any 
gains, Both A.F.L. and C.1.0.’s United 
Auto Workers challenged its jurisdic 
tion. NLRB ordered an election. 

In Fayetteville, N. Y., the M.M.S.W. 

strike ended in a back-to-work move- 
ment even sooner than in Cleveland. 
There, too, challenges were filed by 
A.F.L. and U.A.W. handbill brigades 
busily dished out union literature, 
’ Management's Say—Precision Cast- 
ings also had its say. It sent letters to 
employ ees urging a “well considered de- 
cision” in choosing a collective-bar- 
gaining representative on May 4. 

The basic issue in its dispute with 
M.M.S.W., the company said, was 
communism in labor unions, And it 
added that the support of other unions 
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Jarticy | > field of crane manufacture. By consistently pioneering 
“= major improvements in crane design and construction, 
> and * Brownhoist has won the reputation of being the first to 
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: supply industry with the best in crane performance. 
" th Today Brownhoist leadership is typified by its new Diesel 
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Your new products! 


If, in your processes, you employ pressures 
which must be controlled, then you may 
specify Ashcroft Gauges with the certainty 
of enduring accuracy and the knowledge 
that you will get exactly the right gauges 
for your purpose. Whether you work with 
steam, air, water, oil or gases, our engi- 
neers will provide the correct installation 
for service and the utmost economy. We 
guarantee the supreme quality of every 
Ashcroft Gauge. 

Stocked and 50 

ja 


ld by leading Distributors everywhere 





Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 

Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 

and other lifting specialties. 





The IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE 
For FASTER STENCIL CUTTING 


Your shipping operation needs the 
speed and accuracy made possible 
by the eight exclusive Ideal features 
. -- Automatic Carriage Action elim- 
inates stencil fumbling... Visible 
cutting safeguards against “blind” 
errors...Minimum margins saves 
25% on “Al board. 


Send for the facts on 
better shipping with the 


ideal Stencil Machine. 
DE Al. MACHINE CO. 
“100 lowa Ave. * Belleville, Uk 
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proved “that our cause was a common 
cause, and that it was just and worthy.” 
e Producers of Syracuse—But interest in 
the jurisdictional brawl went beyond 
the unions and Precision Castings. 
From Syracuse, a labor-management or- 
ganization—The Producers of Syracuse— 
watched developments in nearby Fay- 
etteville. The Producers started late in 
1947 as an experiment in industrial 
relations. It aimed to prove that men 
at desks and men at work benches have 
common objectives and ideals. 

First there were displays of unity 
through parades and pageantry. Em- 
ployers and employees got on a first- 
name basis in many plants through 
committee work with The Producers. 
e Campaign—Members found that they 
shared concern over the Communist 
problem abroad and at home. So The 
Producers decided to launch an educa- 
tional program aimed at the Reds. 

A brochure, ““The Red Package,” was 
the first presentation. This four-page 
warning on the menace of communism 
(picture, page 116) was prepared by the 
Employers’ Assn. of Chicago and the 
Lakeside Press. It’s an outline, on op- 





posing pages, of what workers can 
through communism, and what 
have in democracy. More than 500 
copies have already been sold and 
tributed. The Producers of Syra 
took 50,000. 

@ Results—““The Red Package”’ was 

to homes in the Syracuse area, Wit! it 
went personal and official endorsem« |; 
of C.I.O. and A.F.L. chiefs. 

The brochure campaign made a h« 
impact. At American Locomotive, C 
tinental Can, Crucible Steel, and W; 
wire Bros. plants, local unions adop' 
resolutions urging international uni 
to act against Communists. And at | 
cision Castings, the circulation of ‘“] 
Red Package” strengthened the co 
pany and unions challenging M.M.S.\ 
e U.A.W. Wins—Hence, the anti-Co 
munist educational project of The P: 
ducers is credited by the right a 
blamed by the left as a factor in | 
week’s NLRB poll of Precision Castin 
employees. The —_ “No union” 
(M.M.S.W.) 22; A.F.L. 269; U.A.W 
(C.1.0.) 368; void or challenged, nin 
U.A.W., with a majority, now takes 
over. 
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Pickets Ask: How Big Is “ 


These pint-sized pickets at a Mil- 
waukee brewery last week pointed a 
moral for wage negotiators: Unless both 
sides agree beforeh: ind to use a speci- 
fied family budget study, discussions 
may get out of hand. 

Dea idlocks can come easily over such 
issues as the size of an “average” fam- 
ily, or the actual-vs.-budgeted costs of 
food and clothing. 

That’s what happened in Milwaukee. 
The major breweries offered-a wage in- 
crease based on the needs of a family 








Average’ Family? 


of 2.7 persons. But C.I.O.’s Brewer 
Workers Union turned it down. It hac 
figured its wage demands on the basis 
of a four-person family. And it could cit: 
precedent in doing so: The governmen! 
budget reports and the Heller Com 
mittee studies for San Francisco ar 
based on a four-person family. 

When wage talks deadlocked thre« 
weeks ago, the C.1.O. union called 
strike at Milwaukee’s six breweries 
Since then, the city has had to import 
its brews. 
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NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Washington is taking a long look at Moscow’s “‘peace”’ offer. 

Secretary Marshall thinks that Molotov may really want to ease the 
tension. 

But don’t look for a Marshall-Molotov get-together. Washington isn’t 
interested in any grandstand stuff just now. It’s never worked before. 

The U. S. will insist thet Russia first talk business case by case. And 
we want other countries in on the talking, too. 
* 
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So Marshall won’t be counting chickens until he gets cooperation on: 
(1) Economic unification in Germany—through the Allied Control 









Council in Berlin. 
(2) An Austrian peace treaty—through the deputy foreign ministers. 











(3) A Korean settlement—through the United Nations. 









(4) Atomic energy control—through UN. 












The U. S. won’t necessarily sit by for Soviet initiative. 

For example, we might make the move to recall the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin. 

We might be ready also to improve economic relations with Russia. The 
Russians are already showing some interest in East-West trade—at the 
current Geneva meeting of the Economic Commission for Europe. 

At some point we might even ease our controls over exports to Russia. 
This phase of U. S. policy seems to bother Molotov a lot. He said the situation 
a couldn't be “tolerated” any longer. 















If Russia had decided to play for time, you can charge it up to economic 
weakness. 








Last year’s output of petroleum, pig iron, steel, tractors, and textiles was 
below 1940. (Armament production, of course, could have been much higher.) 





Here are two reasons for the slow recovery: (1) The Five-Year plan 
target for pig iron assumed the use of American equipment—which hasn’t 
been received; (2) the target for coal assumed a lot of Swedish equipment— 
which hasn‘t come yet, either. 










Regardless of what Molotov’s move brings, American troops wili with- 
draw from southern Korea sometime this year. 












The Russians, who occupy the north, are expected to follow suit. Wash- 
ington admits that the Soviet-trained ‘People’s Army” of the north could 
then sweep the whole country into the Soviet bag. 

But you can’t be too sure this will happen, even if we are still at odds 
with Russia. Elections held in south Korea this week are under the official 
wing of 46 of the United Nations. To be sure, Russia and UN members in 
the Soviet sphere aren’t cooperating. But Washington thinks that even the 
limited UN backing will cause the Reds to think twice before making a grab. 


a But in any event, U. S. strategists aren’t getting any gray hairs over 
Korea. To them, Japan looks better anyhow. 
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Paul Hoffman’s Economic Cooperation Administration has made a 
whopping offshore purchase—$33.5-million worth of Canadian bacon, 
wheat, and flour for Britain. 





















AGE 123 Hoffman used the “reimbursable transaction” system. This is a basic 









INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continued) 











BUSINESS WEEK financing device used in the interim aid program (BW-Apr.10’48,p19). 
Here’s how it works: Canada ships the food to Britain, gets paid in dol- 
MAY 15, 1948 lars by London. When the British government gives ECA proof that the goods 
were delivered, the U. S. Treasury makes up the $33.5-million to London. 
Hoffman has other ideas up his sleeve for financing offshore purchases. 
He is working on these now with private bankers, exporters, and U. S. 
government agencies. 












Argentina’s economic czar, Miguel Miranda, is watering at the mouth 
for some ECA offshore money (page 126). 















He’s cleaned the Argentine dollar till with his fancy trade policy. 

But don’t look for ECA to do any large-scale buying in Buenos Aires— 
for a while, at least. 

The U. S. plans first to sign a bilateral pact with Argentina. This would 
include guarantees on food prices; probably, also, a better deal for U. S. busi- 
ness interests in Argentina. 

We want Venezuela, Uruguay, and Chile to sign up, too, before we 
pass out orders to them. 






















Turkey has a 10-year plan for coal. Object: to raise output from 4.5- 
million tons a year to between 9-million and 11-million tons. 

Included is a new plant to manufacture 300,000 tons of coke annually 
from coal dust. American know-how is expected to play an important part 
in this project. 

Electricity for the development will come from the 60,000-kw. hydro 
plant at Catalagzi. This should be generating power before the end of the 
year. 

The western lignite mines, including shafts at Tuncibilek, Soma, and 
Degirmisaz, will be developed during the first five years. Work in the Eregli 
area will take 10 years. 



















Current notes on business abroad: 

The Netherlands is to get Europe's biggest barrel factory. It will be built 
at Zaandam (near Amsterdam) by Evenbly, a Dutch firm, and Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co., New York City. 

Britain will get around $5-million in hard cash from a deal just closed at 
the British Industries Fair. Wilson Engineering Co., Cleveland, will pay this 
sum over the next 10 years to the Incandescent Heat Co., Ltd., of Smethwick. 
In return the American company gets mechanized high-temperature metal- ~ 
lurgical equipment and rights to Incandescent’s thermal and metallurgical! 
furnaces. 

Egypt has called in a top engineer from France’s Schneider firm to look 
over the iron ore deposits near the Assuan Dam. The Egyptians want to 
base a steel industry there, using power from the dam. 

The Union of South Africa has bought several million dollars worth of 
electrical equipment from Westinghouse. The buyer: Vanderbijl Engineering 
Corp., Ltd., of Vereeniging. 

France has started to denationalize its government-owned airline, Air 
France. Some 30% of the stock is being sold to private interests. 

Italy will soon get help from U. S. and British oil companies in expanding 
its refining capacity. Standard Oil of New Jersey is hooking up with an Italian 
company to boost existing capacity at Leghorn and Bari. Anglo-lranian is 

PAGE 124 ready to build new refineries at Naples and Syracuse (Sicily). 
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U. S. Trade With Latin America: A Two-Way Record 


Last year the U. S. sold $3.8-billion worth 
of goods to the 20 Latin-American republics 
—a jump of 84% over 1946 dollar figures. 
At the same time, the U. S. bought $2.2- 
billion worth of goods from Latin America 





—22% more than in 1946. Argentina tem- 
porarily became our best Latin-American 
customer, spending $682-million—three-and- 
a-half times the 1946 figure. Trade with 
Argentina will drop considerably this year 





due to import restrictions. Cuba regained 
its traditional position of biggest Latin- 
American seller here, after dropping behind 
Brazil in 1946. Cuban exports to the U. S. 
jumped 57% dollarwise over 1946. 








Better “Investment Climate’ ? 


At Bogota conference, U. S. wins concessions from Latin- 
American nations on treatment of foreign capital. But many believe 
the pact is no more than a declaration of intentions. 


A magnificent success.” 

That’s how former Ambassador to 
Brazil, William D. Pawley, described 
the Bogota Inter-American conference 
which ended last week. 

On the political side, Pawley is on 
solid ground: At Bogota, the 21 Ameri- 
can nations came up with a charter—or 
organic pact—which “‘legalizes” the in- 
ter-American system. 
¢ Difference of Opinion—But the way 
vou size up the economic side is likely 
to depend on which side of the Rio 
Grande you come from. 

All told, U. S. officials are happy 
about what they got at Bogota. There 
was enough agreement on problems 
such as financing, technical coopera- 
tion, and foreign investments to draw 
up an “Economic Pact of Bogota.” It 
will go into effect as soon as it is ratified 
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by two-thirds of the American nations. 

The Latin Americans, on the other 

hand, are unhappy about what they 
didn’t get—a Marshall Plan of their 
own. 
e Hopes Dashed—The Latins have been 
stewing about this since the Rio Con- 
ference last August. That’s when Secre- 
tary Marshall side-stepped demands for 
billions of U. S. government money to 
speed industrialization in the southern 
republics (BW —Mar.13’48,p113). 

Latin hopes were then pinned on 
Bogota. But Marshall dashed them 
early in the conference when he told 
the southern delegates that the U. S. 
just couldn’t afford to match the bil- 


lions for Europe with billions for Latin’ 


America. According to Marshall, it was 
a case of doing first things first~and 
Latin America wasn’t in for Europe’s 





brand of priority in United States re- 
sources. 

e Major Points—So what the pact comes 
down to, essentially, is this: 


A COMMITMENT by the U. S. (1) to 
continue granting credits from the 
Export-Import Bank and currency- 
stabilization loans from the U. S. 
Treasury; and (2) to explore ways of 
easing the U. S. tax burden on U. S. 
capital invested below the border. 

A RETURN COMMITMENT by the Latins 
(1) not to discriminate against foreign 
investments; (2) to allow U. S. com- 
panies more leeway in using their own 
personnel; and (3) to liberalize the 
treatment of income from foreign in- 
vestments. 


e What Will the Senate Do?—The pact 
is in treaty form and must be ratified 
by the U. S. Senate. The Administra- 
tion still hasn’t decided whether it will 
try to get the O.K. in this session. 
Whether it does or not, Washington 
observers are pretty well agreed that the 
Senate won’t act until next session. 
State Dept. officials say they can‘t see 
any reason why the Senate won’t O.K. 
the pact, once it gets around to read 
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it over. But many businessmen aren’t 


so sure, 

The Economic Pact of Bogota tells 

its story in 12 chapters of 43 articles; 
it runs to about 10,000 words. The 
most important for businessmen are 
those on technical cooperation, financial 
cooperation, and private investment— 
Chapters 2, 3, and 4, respectively. 
e Chapter 2—In the chapter on techni- 
cal cooperation, the Inter-American 
Economic & Social Council (which 
drafted the basic Bogota document) is 
made an integral part of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, with broad powers over the 
direction of economic development. 

It can initiate industrial surveys, plan 

agricultural development, study markets 
and sources of raw materials, provide 
technical assistance on the request of 
member governments; and_ generally 
plan for higher standards of living in 
the southern countries. 
e Chapter 3—In the chapter on finan- 
cial cooperation, the U. S. undertakes 
to continue doing a lot of things it’s 
already been doing. 

Thus, it “agrees” to keep the Export- 
Import Bank in the business of loaning 
to Latin America. Since the middle of 
1940, the Ex-Im Bank has committed 
more than $1-billion to countries below 
the Rio Grande; Congress is now con- 
sidering a $500- maittion' expansion in the 
bank’s “lending authority, expressly for 
Latin Meal, 

The U. S. also promises to continue 
to pinch-hit for the International Mone 
tary Fund by helping the southern re 
publics with currency-stabilization prob 
lems—as in the case of Mexico. 

e Chapter 4—In the chapter on private 
investment, the U. S. thinks it suc 
ceeded in its job—to create better “‘in 
vestment climate” for foreign capital. 

Bogota laid the groundwork, at least, 
for nondiscrimination between the na 
tionals of a country and outsiders. For 
example, if Colombia or Peru should do 
any expropriating, they’re pledged to 
treat Yankee dollars no worse than Co- 
lombian pesos or Peruvian soles. 

e Prompt Payment—What’s more, any 
expropriation must be accompanied by 
“prompt, adequate, and effective com- 
pensation. On this one, the U.S. 
came within an ace of losing out as the 
result of bitter opposition from Mexico. 

The chapter on private investment 
also recognizes that outside capital is 
best teamed up with at least some out- 
side engineering and technical know- 
how. Thus, the Latins promise to ease 
up on U. S. companies that want to 
use their own specialized personnel. 

e Better Showing—In some instances, 
the U. S. managed to wangle even more 
favorable treatment for foreign investors 
than is provided for under the 53-nation 
International ‘Trade Organization char- 
ter—recently signed at ‘Havana (BW— 


Mar.27’48,p115). 
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-automobiles, buses, and trucks. 


In the ITO agreement, there is a ref- 
erence to the right of any country to im- 
pose <onditions on “existing as well as 
future investments.” At Bogota, the 
North Americans managed to cut out 
the word “existing.” Thus, the coun- 
tries at Bogota committed themselves, 
in effect, not ‘to change the rules in 
the middle of the game. 

Again, in the ITO charter, the vari- 

ous members pledge not to take “un- 
justified or unreasonable” action against 
the rights or interests of foreign capi- 
tal. At Bogota, the U. S. delegation 
strengthened that by adding the word 
“discriminatory” to the phrase “unjusti- 
fied or unreasonable.” 
@ Reservations—U. S$. businessmen te- 
gard these improvements over Havana 
as a step forward—but only a step. For 
one thing, it’s expected that at least six 
American countries, including Mexico, 
will refuse td sign the Economic Pact 
because of these investment provisions. 
(That won’t necessarily kill the pact for 
the other nations; only 14 countries 
need to ratify it. But it’s bound to make 
it less effective.) 

For another thing, even after the 
pact has been ratified by the necessary 
14 nations, many observers believe it 
won’t mean much. They contend that 
the investment provision will first have 
to be reinforced by bilateral treaties. 


Argentine Crisis 


Nation needs ECA help 
badly, but high-handed trade 


tactics, especially against U. S. 
will have to be changed first. 


BUENOS AIRES—Few © count: ; 
would welcome the Economic Coop 
tion Administration’s offshore purch 
more than Argentina. 

This week the country’s dollar 

was next to empty. The Argentine ec 
omy may stand or fall on a dollar tran 
fusion from ECA Chief Paul Hoffman 
And there’s a good chance that thie 
won't get the transfusion. 
e Miranda’s Tactics—President Per: 
economic czar, Miguel Miranda, 
whistling in the dark. A_ blast at 
Peron’s high-handed trade tactics caine 
from the National Foreign ‘Trade Coun 
cil in New York. In answer to it, Mi 
anda assured U. S. businessmen her 
that he is doing all right. 

Within the next year, he said, Argen 
tina would get between $1-billion and 
$2-billion. He said that some $75) 
million would come from ECA’s food 
purchases; $1-billion-odd would come 
from the sale of hides and linseed oil 
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A Gas Turbine for Your Car? 


British engineers have been pioneering in 
the field of gas turbines for some time. Lat- 
est objective: a small, economical engine for 
The com- 
pact pilot model, developed by jet scientists 
Geoffrey White and Richard Barr, is now 
on display at the British Industries Fair in 


Birmingham. Its inventors claim that their 
engine will eliminate many of the parts and 
accessories required in conventional engines: 
gears, clutch, radiator, pistons, cylinders, 


spark plugs. The engine is 5 ft. long, weighs | 
250 Ibs.; it is designed to develop 160 brake | 


hp. and it can be adapted to any fuel oil. 
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or neighborhood dress shop... 


1ITIONING 








or you. Why should you—like the 
manufacturer of famous Celanese 
yarnand other business people who 
want the best in air conditioning — 
expect the greatest comfort, 
lowest-cost operation, longest life 
from Worthington equipment? 


One simple answer: balance in the 
air. Balanced temperature and 
humidity. Balanced system—all 
the interrelated machinery made 
by the same one manufacturer to 
the same standards.* Balance in 
each piece of equipment—for 
smoother, quieter running during 
a long, trouble-free life. 


AND 


means money in the pocket for 


Celanese Corporation 

















50 years of air conditioning expe- 
rience . . . the most complete line 
of air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion machinery .. . and an envi- 
able network of capable air con- 
ditioning distributors — explain 
why there’s more worth in Worth- 
ington. 

Call your local Worthington dis- 
tributor listed in Classified Tele- 
phone Book. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 
— compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 
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NOW, the LARGEST PLASTIC SHEETS 
EVER MADE! 


NEW 
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Plexiglas sweers 


100" X 120" 


Surface area more than 83 square feet . .. 
Many times larger than rigid plastic sheets of any 


other type... 


More than twice as big as any cast acrylic sheet 
formerly available... 
Thickness ranges from .250” to 500”... 
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e Enzymes + Detergents « Germicides “c zis for the 
Textile, Ceramic, Rubber, Paper, Petroleum and other Industries. _ 


Originally developed for the U. S. Army 
Air Force, super-size PLExicLas sheets 
are now available for commercial uses 
and are widening the scope of design in 
many fields—permitting large-dimension 
applications formerly restricted to other 
materials. 


Light, durable, shatter-resistant, optically 
clear and easily worked, PLEX1GLAs is well 
suited to a host of plastics products and 
components, And in its new large di- 
mensions, this rugged acrylic resin is now 
practical for such unusual applications 
as curved transparent tops for auto- 
mobiles, large one-piece showcases, huge 
advertising signs, as well as architectural 
uses—facades, wall facings, partitions, 
curved glazing. 


INVESTIGATE SUPER-SIZE PLEXIGLAS NOW 
At present, super-size PLExicLas sheets 
are available in limited quantities. But 
with expanded production on the way, 
you'll soon be able to obtain all you want. 
For full information, write us today. 

Prexicias is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., Piexi- 


Gas acrylic resin sheets, rods and molding powders are 
manufactured only by Rohm & Haas. 
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throughout the world. (These produ ts 
have piled up in the Argentine in hi :¢ 
quantities—because Miranda has hd 
out for high prices and payment » 
dollars to boot.) 

But before Miranda’s prophecy cin 

come true, there have to be soni 
changes made. 
e Enough Breaks?—F or one thing, EC \ 
will probably insist that Argentina beg 1 
giving American businessmen a better 
break before it will meet that country’s 
grain prices. By controlling all imports, 
the Argentine government has succeeded 
in freezing up some of the largest Amer- 
ican concerns in the country. For lack 
of component parts, Ford, General Mo- 
tors, International Harvester, and other 
U. S. firms have had to shut down. 

Other U.S. interests have squirmed 
under the government’s squeeze on 
profits. It has put a 6% ceiling on re- 
mittances on foreign capital. And in 
many cases the foreign investor can’t 
even get this legal minimum through 
the official red tape. 

e Enough Goods?—For another thing: 
ECA’s terms specify that its purchases 
must not stand in the way of any ex- 
isting agreements. But Argentina has 
little left after its present commitments. 

Miranda says he has only 300,000 

tons of wheat uncommitted from this 
year’s harvest (now coming in); only 
$300-million worth of corn and other 
grains; only negligible quantities of 
meat and butter. All told, about $700- 
million worth of goods have alread, 
been earmarked for Italy, Spain, France, 
and Britain. 
e Enough Dollars?—One more stum- 
bling block: Will non-American buyers 
have enough dollars to pay for Argen- 
tine hides and linseed oil? 

Even the opulent U. S. balked at 
paying Miranda’s sky-high price for lin- 
seed oil last year. (Result: The UV. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture granted subsidies 
to U. S. linseed growers to make sure 
America got what it needed.) Britain 
pays Miranda’s price for linseed oil 
only because it can’t get Argentine beef 
otherwise—and has to submit to the 
tie-in. 

Argentine hides are similarly beyond 

the reach of most governments’ pocket- 
books. 
e Choice—However the problems turn 
out, most U. S. businessmen feel that 
either Miranda or the Argentine eco- 
nomy must go. Argentina’s peak war- 
time gold reserves were estimated at $2- 
billion. Now they are almost gone. And 
today the Argentine peso is just about 
out as a hard currency. From a par of 
25¢ (U. S.), it has so far slid to 20¢. 
And observers predict that shortly it 
will fall to 15¢ if something radical isn’t 
done about it. 

These are prosperous times, with 
food selling at the highest prices ever. 
Yet Miranda still manages to squander 
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Argentina’s dollar and gold reserves. So 
nusinessmen are now pondering a big 
question: What will Miranda do aan 
the food market falls—when there is no 
ECA to come to the rescue? 
ding Spree—Ihere isn’t much 
F confidence that Miranda will mend his 
B ways. He has been on a spending spree 
F<ince he came to power in 1945 and 
, shows no signs of letting up. Argentine 
S warehouses are still overflowing with 
§ obsolete equipment bought by IAPI, 
the government purchasing agency 
BW—Feb.28'48,p97). The  govern- 
© ment’s import restrictions sav in effect 
| that there will be no new stuff until the 
q mrsting supply is bought up. 

Miranda tends to ignore this buying 
© record. Instead he prides himself in his 
B selling tactics. His boast: Under his 
a regime, exports that used to gross only 

‘billion pesos brought in 5.3- billion 

last vear. How much of the increase was 
due to the world inflation in prices 1s 
left to the imagination. And the Argen- 
tine farmer would still like to know why 
the government paid him only $1 _ per 
bushel for the corn it sold for $3. 

¢ Expensive Boasts—Miranda _ boasts, 
moreover, of these successes: purchase 
of the U. S.-owned telephone system in 
Buenos Aires; of the British-owned rail- 
ways (BW —Feb.14'48,p113); of some 
big British meat packing interests. 

But Miranda paid a heavy price. He 
spent the dollar reserves on which buy- 
ing in the U.S. has been based. He has 
scared off U. S. capital that could be a 
big help in developing Argentina. 








CHINA’S NEW V-P 


Gen. Li Tsung-jen, just elected first vice- 
president, is the man of the hour to 
China’s reformers. Gen. Li won out over 
the opposition of President Chiang Kai- 
shek and the right-wing of the Kuomin- 
tang. His platform: Clean up the goverm- 
ment, adopt land reforms. 
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TACKERS 


Faster fastening means surer saving. You 
can save money by using Hansen wherever 
there is fastening to do. In the plant, 
shipping room, assembly line, or yard— 
Hansen will do your job faster, better, at 
less cost. Write for full details. 








Al HANSEN MFG CO 


5120 BAVENSWOOD AVE CHICAGO 40 tL 
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mplaint? 


wash room with this 
.,. Gentle Action Soap 


Improves Your Employee Relations 


Pynol is a granule soap that re- 
moves grease and grime quickly 
and easily . .. yet is kind to 
tender skins. Natural pine frag- 
rance pleasing to both men and 
women Treated with Pine oil 
(germicidal) to soothe and pro- 
tect cuts. Lanolin-ated for soft, 
pliable skin health. 


Gets the dirt... 


not the skin! 


Available in 2, 10, 50, 100-Ib, 
containers; 250-Ib. barrels. mpd 
hand suds for office use. Write. 
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@ Back and Forth Voice 


$ Provides Pasing: | Over 100, (000 Units Sold 
@ Complete Systems as low as $57.50 


INTER-COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 
OF AMERICA 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


THE Kex2 © 
NEW PROFITS 


Mr. Dollar Conscious! 

Do you realize handling 
materials accounts for 20- 
30% of the cost of man- 
ufestured products? 

Make use of our 33 years’ 
experience! Make Big Sav- 
ings, New Profits! Get 
this 84 page catalog of 
Materials Handling Equip- 
ment. Write Today! 
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OKYO-—Just a year ago, Japan 

was christened a “democracy.” 
The first anniversary—Constitution 
Day—came and went with little fan- 
fare. ‘here was none of the spon- 
taneity with which the French cele- 
brate Bastille Day, or of the oratory 
by which Americans rededicate 
themselves on the Fourth of July. 

The man in the street was singu- 
larly unconcerned. Belly econom- 
ics is about the only thing he can 
understand. He has grubbed an 
existence all his life; he can’t see 
anything in the future except more 
grubbing. He just doesn’t grasp the 

“blessings of freedom.” 

Local politicians made few state- 
ments. Their eyes were on Wash- 
ington. Tenure of office in Japan 
these days seems to hinge on the 
politician’ s ability to convince the 
people he can deliver the dollars. 


YEAR OF DEMOCRACY 
has left its biggest mark on 
the Japanese laborer. Not that the 
workingman. is any better off yet. 
In fact. in most cases he is worse 
off than before the war in terms of 
real return for his effort. But his 
new stature will knock the props 
out from under Japan’s greatest 
economic asset: cheap mass labor. 
This is the major factor that en- 
abled prewar Japan to compete suc- 
cessfully in the world market. 
Japan will be able to return to 
profitable world trade only if it gets 
eg production from its labor 
orce in place of the prewar cheap 
labor. It will have to put a pre- 
mium on efficiency. Both higher 
wages and a new outlook on labor 
utilization are needed—and neither 
is in evidence yet. 


O MANAGEMENT, a year of 

democracy has meant a shuf- 
fling of the cards—a weeding out 
of the wartime business aristocracy. 
But there is still a chance that 
some old faces may turn up in the 
new deal. The much-purged Zai- 
batsu clique and other wartime 
leaders are looking for a chance to 
climb back into the saddle. Right 
now they are much more hopeful 
than they were a year ago. They 
are claiming credit for the recom- 
mendations made in the Strike re- 
port on-industrial reparations (BW— 
Mar.13’48,p112)—drastic cuts in 
reparations payments and easing of 
the effects of economic decentral- 


ization. 
eventual modification of the purg: 
that has kept them out of circula 
tion. 


that if industrial reforms had been 
carned out within a year or so afte: 
V-J Day, there would have been 
nothing but meck acceptance from 
their quarter. But now they are pat 
ting themselves on the back. Allied | 
delays, they say, paved the way for 
“our clever resistance” to evoke an 
American change of heart. 


stock in democracy is Japan’s small 
middle class. Helped by the purge, ts. 
many men of ability are for the 
first time getting a shot at respon- 
sible positions. (All such posts 
were formerly the property of the | forte 
chosen few, who might or might 


old order will return, and the door 
of opportunity will be closed again. ‘fine 


Japan’s industrial organization. The 
private-enterprise system didn’t ex- 
ist in Japan before, and it doesn’t 
make much sense to most Japanese 


velop? Who will wield the power 
that everybody thinks is necessary 
to bring order out of chaos? 


will be a form of national socialism, 
similar to that of the past, dom- 
inated by a new Zaibatsu. They 
think it may not be as tightly con- 
trolled nor, perhaps, as restrictive. 


much the same way. 
that nationalization of coal would 
be good for Japan. Private individ- 
uals, in his opinion can’t cope with ND 
the multitude of problems to be 
faced at this time. 


here that it will be touch and go 
for many years whether Japan’s out- 
put will provide enough food and 
clothing to keep its people alive. 
It is unlikely that there will be 
enough of anything for normal sup- 
ply and demand to function with- 
out great risk of starving off large 
portions of the population. 


or another to all Japanese—regard- 
less of their political belief. 
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| S,, Britain to Rebuild 
‘erman Oil Refineries 


Germany’s war-blasted oil refining in- 
stry is going to be put back together 
ain. U. S. and British military gov- 
ments have approved a two-year pro- 
am to rebuild enough capacity to 
ect the requirements of their com- 
ned zones. 

Cash Saving—The program calls for 
industry able to: (1) process 2-million 
etric tons of crude oil annually; (2) 

;m out about 175,000 tons of lubri- 

nts, asphalt, and waxes for export cach 
par as well. 

The U. S. and Britain figure the oil 
ogram will save them about $25-mil- 
on a year. That is what it’s been cost- 
bg Sg import finished petroleum prod- 

The money has been coming out 
Fieopriated funds—almost all from 

e American taxpayer. 

Cmde oil will still have to be im- 
Borted. Despite Hitler’s spectacular ef- 
brts, Germany was never self-sufficient 

crude. Today Bizonia’s output is 
nly around 650,000 tons a year. 

Major Repairs—F'irst step in the new 
rogram is a big repair job. Germany’s 
ineries, concentrated in the British 
one, were priority targets during the 
ar. And there isn’t much left now. 
n addition to refinery equipment, large 
huantities of steel, cement, brick, chem- 
cals, and other basic materials will be 
eeded. 

Some refinery equipment can be sal- 
aged from existing plants. The rest 
f what’s needed will be manufactured 
mn Western Germany, which will also 
upply the necessary basic materials. 
German Management—Bizonia’s _re- 
ning industry wal be handed over to 
he German Economic Administration, 
ecently formed to give the U. S. and 
British zones a form of econo nic self- 
bovernment (BW—May8’48,p115). This 
neans that it will be managed by local 
perators. But the Allied military gov- 
‘mments will exercise at least some di- 
ect supervision and policy control. 


NDIA’S TEXTILE TROUBLES 
BOMBAY~—The Indian cotton textile 


ndustry has its troubles. For proof, take 
} look at the Millowners’ Assn.’s report 
or 1947: 

Gross profits of members fell from 
§37-million in 1946 to $22-million last 
ear. Some reasons were: an $8-million 
oost in attendance bonuses; $7.5-mil- 
lion rise in basic wages; $2.7-million 
more in cost-of-living allowances—all 
dered by industrial tribunals. 

Also, there were 134 formal strikes 
and 21 demonstration walkouts last 
ear; they cost the industry 120-million 
vd. of cloth. 
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... thanks to the vigilance 
of railroad men! 


There was a time, however, when corrosion ate 
into the metal of bridges, weakening the reserves 
of safety built into these structures. Now, rail- 
road men know how to overcome loss of steel due 
to corrosion. Developments in rust prevention led 
to Dearborn’s discovery of chemically inhibited 
NO-OX-IDS, now widely used by railroads 
throughout the country to preserve structural 
strength of bridges. NO-OX-IDS are also protect- 
ing rails, rail joints, freight cars, locomotives, 
turntables, and other ferrous metal equipment. 

NO-OX-ID Rust Preventives have served rail- 
roads and in all industry for over 30 years. 


& 


# Deutoin 


Engineering Service in Rust Preventives, 
and Water Treatment for boilers and locomotives 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices Engineering sales offices in principal 


3106 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois cities around the world 
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THE TREND 





Aiding Inflation 


When union leaders and union members complain 
about the high cost of living, they are on safe ground. 
Living costs are high. 

But their complaints are steadily directed to the wrong 
place. Each year, since we have been in an inflationary era, 
the unions have been telling employers that it costs more 
to live. It is a supporting statement for their demands for 
higher wages. 

Is it the primary fault, though, of a steel company that 
milk and bread are expensive? Is an automobile company 
to be blamed because butter costs a lot? Is it even the 
fault of a meat packer that meat prices are high? 

The answer to each of those questions certainly is not 
an unqualified “yes.” To the extent that industrial prices 
are raised to offset rising wages, materials, and other costs, 
industrial employers have contributed to the inflationary 
rise. They contributed, too, when they met labor's 
demands for higher pay. 

Recent efforts by companies in the steel and elec- 
trical equipment industries to check inflation by reducing 
prices and resisting higher wage demands deserve com- 
mendation. But, as one union leader said, workers will be 
impressed only when they find grocery and clothing and 
furniture prices to consumers reduced. 

The major item in the cost of living is food. In the 
average family budget, food accounts for around 40% 
of the total. The retail cost of average annual purchases 
of farm food products by a family of three average con- 
sumers in 1935-1939 was $340. In January, 1948, it took 
$695 to fill that same market basket. That is more than a 
100% rise. 

Why are food prices high? One reason is the bigger 
demand for food here at home. Another is the larger 
amount of food being shipped overseas. 

But the main reason food prices are high—and stay 
high—is that they are propped up. This is done by the 
federal government’s price-support program for agri- 
culture. 

The latest example of how this program works is the 
case of eggs. Uncle Sam still has 49-million Ib. of frozen 
eggs left over out of stocks bought last vear. But more 
buying is necessary to keep egg prices up to at least 90% 
of parity. 

Egg prices and other farm food prices could have the 
props removed this year if Congress dared to do so. But 
a bill that will keep the price-support law in force for 
another two years has already cleared a House committee. 
Its further course through the legislative mill is not filled 
with obstacles, and the general belief in Washington is 
that the bill will pass without any trouble. 

It would be interesting indeed if labor unions would go 
to Congress to complain about the farm price-support 
program. And it would be startling if Congress listened 
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earnestly to such complaints and did something 
them. But that is too much to expect, particularly ; 
election year. Farmers’ votes have too high a politi 
premium to risk such a step. So it is a foregone conc) us 
that management's ears will continue to be dinned 
complaints of high prices over which they have no contro 


Money to Invest 


If you’ve been wondering what lies behind the recep 
rally in the stock market, here’s some information aboy 
what we believe to be one of the most important reasons 

Upper-bracket taxpayers will now hang on to aroun¢ 
$1.5-billion which they had previously been turning ove 
to the U.S. Treasury in income taxes. A survey just com. 
pleted by McGraw-Hill field editors shows much of thi 
will be ready risk capital looking for investment possi 
bilities. As it is used, it will encourage a lot more to 
come out of the cellar. 

The McGraw-Hill survey was summarized in the edi 
torial by James H. McGraw, Jr., which appeared in the 
May 8 issue of Business Week. It shows that business 
executives making $15,000 a year or more will save 74° 
of the money they keep as a result of tax reduction. Ther 
will invest 52% of these sav ings in common stocks. If 
all upper-bracket people follow this pattern, they will 
make available more than $500-million of risk capital. 
That’s enough in itself to perk up the stock market 
moderately. 

But that isn’t all. The survey uncovered the fact that 
28% of the executives questioned plan to shift part of 
their existing savings from bonds to common stocks. 

Because investors now hold a huge amount of corpo 
rate and government bonds, switching even a_ small 
percentage to stocks might well boom the stock market. 
There are no current statistics on the amount of bonds 
held by upper-bracket taxpayers. But their holdings of 
U.S. government bonds alone probably exceed $50 
billion. 

Executives interviewed by McGraw-Hill field editors 
said thev did not yet know what proportion of their bond 
holdings they might shift to stocks. But what if those 
who plan to switch do switch even as little as 10% of 
their holdings in bonds to stocks? That will pump more 
tisk capital into the market than will come from direct 
investment of tax savings. 

These plans to invest in common stocks do not guar 
antee a booming stock market, of course. A drastic and 
unexpected change on the international front, for in- 
stance, could dampen investment enthusiasm. 

But, as the outlook is now, we think the market is 
underestimating the impact of the tax cut. When finan- 
cial analysts look back a year from now, they may. well 
record the tax cut as the thing that broke stocks out of 
the doldrums. 
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